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THE. VETERINARY SURGEONS’ 
(IRISH FREE STATE AGREEMENT) 
ACT 


FRED BULLOCK, LL.D. 


The Veterinary Surgeons’ (Irish Free State 
Agreement) Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on March 17th, confirms the Agreement 
entered into between His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom and His Majesty’s 
Government in the [Irish Free State with respect 
to the registration and control of veterinary 
surgeons practising in the Free State, and pro- 
vides that the Charters of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons may be modified by Supple- 
mental Royal Charters so far as is necessary 
to give effect to the Agreement. 

It is necessary to recali the circumstances 
which led to the necessity for the Agreement 
above-mentioned, before explaining the Agree- 
ment itself. 

When in 1922 the Irish Free State became a 
separate self-governing Dominion, it was held 
that the Veterinary Surgeons Acts no longer had 
effect in the Free State. The consequence was 
that the profession in the Free State lost their 
statutory recognition as members of a profes- 
sion, and the public lost the protection conferred 
by the Act of 1881 which prohibited unqualified 
persons from styling themselves veterinary sur- 
geons. Moreover, Free State members could not 
be called upon to pay the statutory Annual Fee 
to the Royal College, and though several loyal 
members did continue to remit the fee regularly, 
. the great majority of them did not pay the fee. 
The effect on the finances of the Royal College 
was serious, for with the utmost economy, the 
sum of one guinea from every member barely 
suffices to provide sufficient funds to carry on 
its many duties. In these circumstances the 
Council of the College would have been within 
its rights if it had refused to examine students 
of the Dublin College, and indeed this would 
have been the logical procedure. The Free State 
(;overnment, however, asked that the Council 
would continue its work of examining the 
IDublin students, and undertook to introduce the 
necessary legislation to regularise matters. The 
first thing to do was to come to some agreement 
as to the mutual duties and liabilities of the 
parties, and the work of drawing up an agree- 
ment satisfactory to both sides occupied several 
years. During this time the Royal College con- 
tinued at considerable expense to send its ex- 
uminers to Dublin, and all students who passed 
the final examination in Dublin were admitted 
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to the Register. Such graduates became mem- 
bers of the Royal College, but were under no 
legal obligation to pay the annual fee to the 
College until the necessary legislation had been 
secured. 

By the agreement the College is empowered 
to conduct the necessary professional examina- 
tions in Dublin and to register Irish graduates. 
But there is also to be established a Veterinary 
Council for the Free State, with powers of 
registering and controlling all veterinary sur- 
geons practising in the Free State, for which 
purpose a Free State Register of Veterinary 
Surgeons is to be made and maintained. 

All Free State members whose names are 
registered in the Register of the R.C.V.S. will, 
on proper application being made, have their 
names also placed on the Free State Register, 
and in future years, any veterinary surgeon who 
desires to practise in the Free State, and who 
is registered in the Register of the R.C.V.S., 
will be entitled on payment of the prescribed 
fee to be registered in the Free State Register. 

Proper provision is made for dealing with 
cases of unprofessional conduct, and for the 
erasure of names from the respective registers 
if, after due enquiry, an offence is found to have 
been committed. All persons practising in the 
Free State must pay an annual fee of two 
guineas, one of which represents the annual fee 
due to the Royal College and which will be 
transmitted by the Free State Veterinary 
Council to the Royal College from year to year. 

Provision is made whereby there shall always 
be four representatives who serve both on the 
Free State Veterinary Council and on _ the 
Council of the Royal College. These members 
will form the liaison between the two bodies. 

The Irish Free State Veterinary Surgeons Act 
passed last year confirms this Agreement on 
the other side and makes the necessary provi- 
sion for the election of the Veterinary Council, 
including those members who are to serve on 
the Council of the Royal College. Voting papers 
for these elections will be sent out by the Veteri- 
nary Council, and only those will be competent 
to yote whose names are on the Free State 
Register and are resident in the Trish Free 
State. 

The following provisions are made to protect 
the public against unqualified persons :— 

44.—(1) Every person who is registered 
in the register shall be entitled to take and 
use the description of veterinary surgeon 
and such description shall, for the purposes 


of this Act, be deemed to imply that the 
person using the same is so registered. 
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(2) A person who is registered in the 
register shall not— 

(a) use any name other than the name 
in which he is registered in the 
register; or 

(b) take or use, or affix to or use in 
connection with his premises, any 
title or description relating to him- 
self, his premises or the work done 
or proposed to be done by him 
which is calculated to suggest that 
he possesses any professional status 
or qualification other than a profes- 
sional qualification or status which 
he in fact possesses and which is 
indicated by the particulars relat- 
ing to him entered in the register, 

_ (3) Every person who does any act which 
is a contravention of this section shall be 
guilty of an offence under this section and 
Shall be liable on summary conviction 
thereof to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. 
_ 45.—No person shall be entitled to recover 
in any legal proceedings any fee, or charge 
for or on account of any veterinary surgical 
or veterinary medical advice or attendance 
given by him or any veterinary surgical 
operation performed by him unless such 
person was a registered veterinary surgeon 
when (as the case may be) such advice or 
attendance was given or such operation was 
performed. 

46.—(1) It shall not be lawful for any 
person to practise or to represent or hold 
himself out, whether directly or by implica- 
tion, as practising or being prepared to 
practise veterinary surgery or veterinary 
medicine unless he is for the time being a 
registered veterinary surgeon. 

_ (2)——Every person who acts in contraven- 
tion of this section shall be —y of an 
offence under this section and shall be liable 
in respect of each such offence on summary 
conviction thereof to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 

_ (3). Nothing in this section shall render 
it unlawful for any farmer or other person 
who habitually keeps animals for profit or 
the servant of any such person to perform 
on or administer to an animal of any class 
(whether owned or not owned by such 
erson) any operation or medicine the per- 
orming or administering of which is inci- 
dental to the usual care and management ,of 
animals of that class, provided that such 
servant or person does not hold himself out 
as a registered veterinary surgeon. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the Irish 
I'ree State it is no longer lawful for unqualified 
persons to practise veterinary surgery, excep- 
tion being made of the minor operations of the 
farm usually carried out by stock-owners or 
their employees, and provided that -the latter 
do. not hold themselves out as being veterinary 
surgeons. 

This provision follows the provisions of the 
recent Free State Dental Act which prohibits the 
practice of Dentistry except by registered 
persons. 

The Free State Veterinary Register is now in 
heing, and the Veterinary Council has been 
appointed. It consists of the following, 
arranged in order of seniority :— 
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Professor J. F. Craig. 

J. Dodd. 

P. F. Dolan (Treasurer). 

P. J. Howard. 

J. S. MeCann. 

Louis Magee. 

rT. R. Muleahy. 

Professor J. J. O'Connor (President). 

The term of office of the first five members 

expires on May 31st next, at which date there 
will be an election for which the retiring mem- 
bers are eligible as candidates. Four of those 
returned will serve as representatives of the 
Tree State on the Council of the R.C.V.S. and 
a fifth will be re-elected to the Irish Free State 
Council. From year to year afterwards there 
will be an election for two representatives, one 
to serve on both Councils, and one to serve on 
the Free State Council only. 


SCOTTISH HEAVY HORSE BREEDING SCHEME 

The the tne a of Agriculture for Scotland 
has issued particulars of its scheme for the 
encouragement of heavy horse breeding in 1932. 
So far as funds will =. the Department is 
prepared to offer in 1932 a number of premiums 
of limited amount to horse breeding societies 
that have been accepted and placed on_ the 
Department’s list of approved societies. The 
premiums will be offered to approved societies 
which hire a stallion or stallions for the service 
of mares belonging to their members, and which 
arrange with the stallion owners that mares 
belonging to members who are “ small farmers ” 
(i.e., bona-fide farmers whose rent does not 
exceed £100 or whose area does not exceed 100 
acres) shall be served at a reduced fee not exceed- 
ing 25s, ; 

The premium offered to a society in 1932 will 
be approximately one-half of the amount con- 
tributed by the Department in respect of the 
service in 1931 of mares belonging to small 
farmers who were members of the society in that 
year. The amount of the premium payable by 
the Department will be reduced proportionately 
if a minimum number of services (to be specified 
by the Department in each case) of small farmers’ 
mares é j the approved stallion or stallions is nol 
obtained, 

* * e * 2 


AMERICAN PROFESSORS AS “ VISITING 
STAFF ” 








The American University Union, acting on the 
authorisation of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, have made arrangements for two 
American professors to be visiting members of 
staff in residence at British newer Universilies 
for the academic years 1932-33. One of these 
visitors, who have been chosen in America by 
Dr. Butler, is Professor Alfred Sturtevant, of the 
Faculty of Zoology at California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, who will lecture on 
Genetics and Experimental Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham during the autumn term, at 
the University of Leeds during the second term, 
and at Armstrong College, University of Durham, 
Newcastle, during the third term. 

The purpose of these visits, in Dr. Butler’s own 
words, is “ to multiply and strengthen the bonds 


of intellectual and scholarly understanding and 
friendship between Great Britain and the United 
States and to perform such academic service as 
may be found useful and practicable.” 
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COMMON JOINT CONDITIONS IN 
CANINE PATIENTS* 


LEWIS GABRIEL, M.R.C.V.S., 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 





With your permission I will endeavour to 
carry out my unfortunate duty of introducing 
the subject for discussion, namely, common joint 
conditions in canine patients. I think it is one 
which, however it is introduced, should lead to 
a discussion which will be both interesting and 
educational to some of us. 

Before commencing I wish to convey my most 
sincere thanks to Dr. McCunn, -who has very 
kindly allowed me to produce some of his radio- 
graphs and photographs, which demonstrate 
most clearly some of the conditions to be dis- 
cussed, also to Mr. Formston, who willingly 
volunteered to open the discussion and kindly 
enlarge on what little I have to say. 

The importance of the efficient treatment of 
joint conditions generally, and returning canine 
patients sound or nearly so, cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. This branch of the prac- 
titioner’s work has become increasingly import- 
ant in the past few years and now, especially 
with the attainment of greyhound racing to its 
present popularity, nothing short of 100 per cent. 
recovery is of much use, especially where young 
greyhounds are concerned. Times are passed 
when one can be satisfied with saving a limb 
as an ornament, and even the owner of the pet 
dog expects a patient affected with joint trouble 
to be restored to soundness where possible. 

Inflammatory affections of joints are of the 
most diverse character and are brought about 
by injury, infection, or general constitutional 
conditions, such as rheumatism. 

For convenience, they may be classified as 
follows :— 


A.—INTRA-ARTICULAR. 
1.—Synovitis. 
2.—Arthritis—involving erosions—-in the 
early stages. 
3.—Fractures. 
4.—Congenital malformations. 
5.—Specific diseases. 


B.—PERI-ARTICULAR (MARGINAL). 
1.—Ligamentous. 
(a) Contusions. 
(b) Sprains. 
(c) Arthritis—later stages. 
2.—Dislocations. 
3.-—Bony affections. 
(a) Fractures. 
(b) Periosteal. 
(c) Anchylosis. 
Yi ed _ presented. to ‘the Central Veterinary 
Societ 


0, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Thurs- 
a8 3rd, 1932, 


day, 
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ACUTE NON-SUPPURATIVE SYNOVITIS 


In this affection the inflammation is limited 
almost entirely to the synovial membrane, the 
ligaments and other structures of the joint being 
little affected. The condition may be attributed 
generally to injury, but is sometimes said to 
be due to exposure to cold. 

The condition is characterised by a hyperzemia 
of the synovial membrane and the exudation of 
plasma and leucocytes, firstly into the substance 
of the membrane and subsequently into the joint 
cavity itself; the endothelium also proliferates 
and is shed. The exudate may become re- 
moved by the normal process of absorption when 
the inflammation comes to an end, or it may 
become organised so as to form adhesions, which 
consist of loose fibro-cicatrical tissue containing 
a few delicate blood vessels and covered with 
endothelium extending from the serous surfaces. 
In some cases, especially if repair is not quickly 
established, a certain amount of perisynovial 
inflammation follows, resulting in congestion, in- 
filtration and perhaps relaxation of ligaments. 

SympToMs.—These consist of swelling of the 
joint, pain and distension. There is reddening 
of the skin in most cases, and the limb is kept 
by a muscular spasm in that position which 
gives it most ease, viz., that in which its capacity 
is the greatest, and this usually is in slight 
flexion. If neglected the flexion may increase 
considerably and the limb become more or less 
fixed, when the muscles undergo a rapid atrophy. 

When the acute stage is over the joint is 
usually left in a weak and relaxed condition, 
with some effusion and possibly some adhesions. 

TREATMENT OF ACUTE SyYNOVITIS.—The treat- 
ment of acute synovitis consists of immobilising 
the limb in a comfortable position so as to en- 
sure rest of the affected joint. In the early 
stages cold should be applied to the joint by 
means of frequently renewed cold water 
bandages, or the application of evaporating 
lotions, after a preliminary application of 
iodine. Later the application of hot fomenta- 
tions or antiphlogistine gives greater relief. 
When there is considerable distension of the 
joint cavity I have found aspiration of the fluid 
with aseptic precautions very useful and often 
to hasten recovery. 

Another useful method is thé induction of 
passive hyperzemia of the part by the application 
of an elastic bandage. 

In some acute cases when the joint is weak 
and relaxed frequent massage or friction with 
stimulating liniments should be employed, 
whilst also in these cases an elastic bandage is 
useful. When the movement of the joint is 
restricted, due to the presence of adhesions, 
these must be broken down under anzsthesia. 
After this has been done the joint should be 
fixed, but daily movement is essential to avoid 
a recurrence, 
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ACUTE SUPPURATIVE SYNOVITIS 

This is generally a later stage of the former 
condition. The effusion becomes at first turbid, 
by the admixture of pus cells with the synovial 
exudation, but finally it becomes purulent. For 
a short time the suppuration may be limited to 
the synovial membrane, but its duration is short, 
and it soon becomes an acute destructive arthri- 
tis, which will be mentioned later. 


CHRONIC SYNOVITIS 


This results sometimes after an acute case; 
the exudation is not absorbed, and in these cases 
one sees a fluctuating swelling, the result of 
the enlargement of the joint capsule by a serous 
secretion. The treatment suggested is on similar 
lines to that applied for acute synovitis, except 
that it is always necessary to remove the fluid. 
This process may have to be repeated three or 
four times. 

ACUTE SUPPURATIVE ARTHRITIS 

In this condition the inflammatory process in- 
volves all the elements of the joint—synovial 
membrane, ligaments, cartilages and bones—and 
may spread to involve the muscles. It is asso- 
ciated with great pain and systemic disturbance. 
The cause is generally an infected wound, at or 
near the joint. It may result from an abscess 
in the region of the joint. Concussion or crush- 
ing may lead to arthritis, or it may occur in 4 
metastatic way. It may terminate in one of 
three ways: 

1.—Recovery 
joint. 

2.—Chronie suppuration. 

3.—Death from pyzemia. 

SYMPTOMS OF PURULENT ARTHRITIS.—These are 
a large swelling of the joint and acute pain on 
manipulation, synovial discharge together with 
pus from the wound, great lameness. In bad 
cases there is generally a thickening of the 
whole limb. 

Systemic symptoms such as fever and 
hurried respiration are usually present, and the 
patient will often take no food. 

Tue TREATMENT OF ARTHRITIS.—The treatment, 
where it is advisable to consider it, consists of 
irrigation of the joint cavity with antiseptics, 
such as lugol solution or corrosive sublimate, 
and irrigation with normal saline is often very 
useful. The joint should at first be opened 
freely to afford good drainage, and the limb 
fixed in a splint. 

These cases often lead to such severe symp- 
toms that one is left with no alternative but 
amputation, and when this appears necessary 
it is best done early, so as to curtail the spread 
of infection. 


FRACTURES (INVOLVING ARTICULAR 
SURFACES) 


with (rarely) a movable 


These are not infrequently met in canine 


} 


patients. The treatment indicated is the same 
as for fractures generally—fixing the joint with 
the broken part in apposition, which sometimes 
necessitates wiring as shown in the case in the 
photograph of the os calcis. The same method 
lias been applied successfully to a fractured pisi- 
form and to a fractured olecranon process of 
the ulna. 

It is always very necessary to guard against 
adhesions, and these can only be avoided by 
passive movement of the joint daily, after it has 
been fixed for about seven to ten days. 

The joints most commonly affected in this 
way are probably the elbow, hock, and the hip. 
In the case of the latter joint one has to depend 
almost entirely on nature’s powers of recovery, 
as even the approximation of the broken parts 
is often impossible, to say nothing of their 
fixation. 

Periarticular Conditions 
A.—_-LIGAMENTOUS 

Contusions come under this category, and they 
are due to compression of the soft parts against 
the bones, or to shocks such as may result from 
jumping from a great height. They sometimes 
are the result of kicks, or being run over by 
vehicles. In this condition we may find crush- 
ing, or laceration of the capsular and other 
ligaments, with the formation of a hemar- 
throsis, or a crushing of the bones. 

SyMpToMs.—The patient shows great sensitive- 
ness to pain on manipulation, and as a rule does 
not use the limb in progression. An cedematous 
swelling rapidly forms around the joint. There 
may be fever. 

The best treatment probably is the applica- 
tion of cold, either cold water bandages fre- 
quently renewed, or the application of an 
evaporating lotion. 

In advanced cases the best procedure is the 
application of friction by massage, using a 
stimulating liniment such as camphor. 


B.—SPRAINS 


Sprains are the result of sudden violence 
applied to a joint, either directly or indirectly, 
causing it to be extended or flexed beyond its 
normal capacity. The injury consists of tearing 
or stretching of the ligaments or tendinous in- 
sertions of muscles close to the articular mar- 
gins of the joint. In some cases the synovial 
membrane may be lacerated or ruptured. The 
symptoms are very similar to those of contused 
joints without evidence of an external wound. 
There are always pain, heat, and swelling due 
to hemorrhagic effusions into the cavity and 
the damaged tissues. 

This, with care and rest, disappears in a few 
days, and with suitable treatment the joint re- 
covers perfectly. The treatment that seems to 
give most satisfactory results is the immediate 
upplication of a tight bandage over cotton wool, 
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to bring the broken parts into apposition, and 
prevent further effusion. 

In order to ensure rest of the joint, it is ad- 
visable to immobilise it with a splint where 
applicable. Later, massage and the alternate 
application of hot and cold water assist in res- 
toring the function of the joint. 

The most common example of this condition I 
know of is generally called by the layman “a 
knocked up toe.” It most frequently affects 
the first inter-phalangeal joint. The patient may 
not show any symptoms for 12 to 24 hours, 
when the affected joint begins to swell, and 
lameness may be very prominent. If dealt with 
immediately this condition often-yields to simple 
treatment, combined with the most essential 
factor, which I think is complete rest for one or 
two months, according to the severity of the 
case. The immediate application of a tight 
bandage over cotton wool gives, in my exper- 
ience, very good results. This can be advan- 
tageously continued for a week to ten days. Then 
either a biniodide blister, or pin firing seems 
to give good results, although it may actually 
only ensure the rest. 


C.—DISLOCATIONS 


A joint is dislocated when the two articular 
surfaces forming it are displaced from their 
normal contact with one another. The disloca- 
tions may be:— 

1.—Complete, when the surfaces are com- 
pletely separated. 

2.—Incomplete, in which the surfaces are 
still partially in contact. 

The causes are divided into predisposing 
and existing. Under the former head may be 
included anatomical peculiarities, such as 
shallow socket of the glenoid cavity, or some 
muscular or ligamentous weakness. Disloca- 
tions are less frequent in young dogs than in 
adults, since any violence directed to any joint 
or its neighbourhood is more likely to lead to an 
epiphyseal separation. Existing causes are the 
application of external violence and muscular 
force in an abnormal direction, acting alone or 
in combination. 

Muscular action by itself can only produce 
dislocation in certain joints, and in cases where 
recurrent dislocations have produced irregulari- 
ties of the articular surfaces, or rupture of 
some of the ligaments. 

Symptoms of dislocation are as follows:-— 

1.—The evidence of a local trauma, pain, 
bruising and swelling of the soft 
tissues, due to their laceration, and 
the effusion of blood into them. 

2.—Deformity due to the articular end of 
the abnormal position, where it can 
often be felt and sometimes seen. 

3.—Restricted mobility of the affected 
joint, and hence impairment of the 





function. Sometimes, however, when 
all the ligaments including the cap- 
sular ligament are ruptured, exces- 
sive movement can be produced in all 
directions between the ends of the 
bones. A rocking noise rather than 
a crepitus may be obtained on 
manipulation of the bones, due to the 
smooth articular ends knocking 
against each other. 

Diagnosis is generally easy from the fore- 
going symptoms. In contusions and sprains of 
joints the immobility of the articulations is due 
to pain, and is overcome by anesthesia, which 
has no effect in mobilising a dislocated joint. 
Here radiography becomes invaluable as an aid 
to diagnosis. 

The effects produced by a dislocation extend 
to all the structures entering into and surround- 
ing the site of injury. The ligaments are partly 
or completely torn, and the bony surfaces are not 
infrequently fractured, especially in close fitting 
hinge joints such as the elbow; the cartilages 
may be bruised or portions of them may be 
detached, and neighbouring muscles and tendous 
lacerated and displaced; adjacent vessels and 
nerves are often combined or compressed. Con- 
siderable effusion of blood is often present. 

The character of the injury explains the diffi- 
culties that are met with in its treatment. 

A.—The anatomical arrangement of the joint 
and its ligaments results in the hitching of bony 
prominences against one another, whilst the 
head of the displaced bone does not always lie 
opposite the hole in the capsule or tissues 
through which it passed. In some cases the 
end of the bone may be grasped by neighbour- 
ing tendons, and ligaments in such a case may 
hinder its replacement. 

B.—Muscular contraction also constitutes an 
obstacle; though it can be counteracted by 
suitable traction, it is more effectively over- 
come by the use of anzsthesia. Not only does 
the patient maintain the limb in a condition of 
rest by tonic muscular contraction, but it be- 
comes fixed by involuntary passive tension of 
the displuced muscles. 

When once reduced there is usually but little 
tendency for a dislocation to recur, with some 
exceptions, such as patellar. Reparative changes 
quickly manifest, themselves, blood clot is ab- 
sorbed, the rent in the capsule when present 
closes by cicatrisation, and in many cases no 
permanent lesion remains; in some, however, 
the joint is left in a weak and useless state, and 
liable to recurrence of the displacement, while 
interarticular adhesions and the cicatricial con- 
tractions of the injured ligaments and muscles 
may cause some loss of mobility. 

If the dislocation is allowed to remain, the 
true articular cavity becomes shallow and partly 
filed up by a transformation of its cartilage 
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into fibrous tissue, whilst the displaced head 
of the bone becomes adherent to the structures 
tumongst which it lies; as the result of plastic 
inflammation either dense fibrous adhesions are 
formed or a new false joint (pseudarthrosis). 


DISLOCATION OF INDIVIDUAL JOINTS. 


Temporo-Mazillary.—This is not a common 
occurrence in the average pet dog, but is said 
to be fairly frequent in sporting dogs. 

It is the result of a sudden over-extension 
of the joint, as when the dog tries to grasp an 
object slightly too large to enter its mouth— 
the condyle of the lower jaw (generally only 
of one side) slips forward and is caught on the 
margin of the articular surface. ‘The mouth 
remains open or partly open, depending on the 
position the dislocated condyle takes. 

The reduction is easily effected by placing a 
piece of wood or metal, of about one-half inch 
in diameter, across the molar teeth, and then 
applying force to close the mouth, at the same 
time pushing the chin backwards. 

Allanto-Axial Joint—This joint is rarely dis- 
located. but I have met a few cases in racing 
greyhounds. It undoubtedly results from a fall 
in most cases. The odontoid process slips out 
of its pocket in the atlas, and is generally found 
lying on the under surface of the atlas, as seen 
in the radiographs. 

The symptoms are quite peculiar. There is 
generally extreme pain and the dog will often 
scream before he is touched. 

The head is held on one side and the animal 
is often unable to walk in a straight line. I 
understand that cases of this description have 
been reduced and the animal recovers to nearly 
normal, but I have yet to undertake the first 
attempt to reduce one. 

The Shoulder.—The joint is not frequently 
dislocated, but when it happens the head of the 
humerus lies generally on the inner aspect of 
the scapula. Its reduction affords little diffi- 
culty once the muscular contraction is overcome 
by morphia and vigorous massage applied. 

Fixation is generally necessary by means of 
a plaster bandage or plaster of Paris. 

Dislocation of the Elbow.—The joint consists 
of two separate articulations, either of which 
may be dislocated. This joint is not frequently 
dislocated in the dog. It is probably more com- 
mon in the smaller breeds, such as Pekes and 
Poms, and I have met cases in Scotties. It 
usually happens as the result of a jump from 
a height. 

The forearm, or more precisely the ulna, may 
be dislocated backwards and outwards; on the 
other hand, the head of the radius may be 
thrown forward or backwards. 

In the former case the limb is flexed and is 
immobile at the elbow, which joint appears 
wider in its transverse diameter. It is fairly 
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easily reduced, but often, due to rupture of the 
annular ligament, the dislocation recurs. 

In cases of radio-humeral dislocation the end 
of the radius generally protrudes backwards, 
but sometimes forwards. 

Reduction affords little difficulty in these 
cases, but there is great tendency to recurrence, 
and one has to fix the joint for a much longer 
time than is usually necessary with a 
dislocation. 

The ligaments take some time to heal, and 
there is always the danger of causing skin 
wounds with the tight bandaging necessary. The 
bandages must be removed and replaced daily 
for this reason, and gentle massage applied to 
the skin. 

Dislocation of the Knee.—The knee, which is 2 
complicated joint, is never dislocated as far as 
I know, but I understand that dislocation of 
the pisiform and its treatment is to be dealt 
with. 

Dislocation of the Hip.—This joint is not in- 
frequently dislocated. The head of the femur 
may be found most commonly behind and 
slightly above the acetabulum. In other cases 
it lies anterior to and slightly above it or im- 
mediately below it. 

The limb is generally held in semiflexed ad- 
ducted position, through muscular contraction. 
The diagnosis of these cases does not offer 
great difficulty because of the useful guide 
afforded by the bony pelvis, and dislocation 
generally leads to the femoral trochanter be- 
coming very prominent, or in downward luxa- 
tion, difficult to feel at all because of the swell- 
ing formed over it by effusions. 

According to recent literature, there appears 
to be no doubt about the advisability of reducing 
these cases. 

The main point to observe in attempting re- 
duction is to counteract the muscular contrac- 
tion of the adductor muscles on the inner aspect 
of the thigh by vigorous massage and kneading 
under morphia. As this procedure will probably 
be dealt with at length in the discussion, I will 
close by thanking you for your kind attention. 


Discussion 


Mr. C. FormsTon, in opening the discussion, 
said that they were grateful to Mr. Gabriel for 
entertaining them on a subject which, although 
rather difficult to deal with, would make a good 
discussion possible. He hoped Mr. Gabriel would 
forgive him for saying that he was rather dis- 
appointed with the peper in that it was too 
general. Having regard to the lecturer’s experi- 
ence and the material at his disposal, several of 
the more common ailments might have been dwelt 
upon and more detail given as to diagnosis and 
treatment. Instances met in practice might have 
been incorporated in the paper to support Mr. 
Gabriel’s comments. He did not wish to ask 
many questions, but would like to refer to some 
cases. Dislocation of the pone was a common 
ailment in dogs, particularly Pekes, He had 


chosen three cases, the first, a Peke, the second, 
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a fox terrier, and the third, a bull-dog. The fox 
terrier had a dislocation of the patella as the 
result of an accident.. The dislocation was to the 
inside, and after putting the animal under 
morphia and chloroform anesthesia, it was 
found impossible to reduce the dislocation, The 
animal was left for some time and later, apart 
from a slight deformity which could be felt by 
manipulation, the dog was walking normally. Mr. 
Formston observed that he would like his 
remarks to be associated with Dr. McCunn, as 
they had worked together on these cases. In the 
case of the Peke they decided that the patella 
would come out again if it were put back, and 
as it was freely moveable, they decided to oper- 
ate. Mr. Gabriel had not advised any kind of 
treatment, and as some owners were very anxious 
and wanted something to be done to their dogs, 
he (Mr. Formston) considered that an attempt of 
some kind should have been made. The Peke 
was go up, and they found that the external 
lateral ligament was ruptured and there was a 
fair amount of fibrous tissue; the ligament had 
not been ruptured close to the patella and there 
was sufficient to anchor together both ends of 
the rupture. The dog made a complete recovery. 

The speaker produced a skiagraph of the bull- 
dog, which had a fracture of the patella. As the 
injury did not appear to be causing any incon- 
venience to the animal, no surgical treatment was 
attempted, although wiring was contemplated 
but regarded as unnecessary. It was left alone 
for a few weeks, and then given massage. U 
to the present the result had been successful. 
Cases of fracture of the scaphoid were found in 
greyhounds. Very often there were merely dislo- 
cations, although X-rays indicated that there were 
fractures. In one case which was observed at 
the College there was a piece of bone freely move- 
able under the skin, which was removed. In 
that particular dog there was rupture of the 
interosseous ligament securing the _ internal 
cuneiform. That was also removed without affect- 
ing the dog. 

As far as possible, in opening the discussion, 
he wished to refer to cases he had actually seen 
and to discuss them, not from a text-book point 
of view, but purely from the point of view of 
diagnosis and treatment. The two dislocations 
he proposed to discuss were, first, dislocation of 

e hip, and_ secondly, dislocation of the 

halanges, which occurred more often in grey- 
10unds than in any other kind of dog. About two 
years ago he endeavoured to ascertain whether 
it was possible to get a complete cure in the case 
of dislocation of the hip, and he made deductions 
from five cases. Whether a dislocation of the hip, 
if replaced, would remain was questionable, but 
he had found that, when it could be replaced 
and it stayed back, there was no rupture of ‘the 
round ligament. Where the joint was replaced 
and came out again, he had found that a false joint 
formed, but there was no sign of the round 
ligament, apart from a small blood clot in the 
acetabulum. With regard to greyhounds’ toes, 
damaged nails caused great trouble and expense 
to owners who did not like the naijJs removed. 
Split nails, as they were called, for the purpose 
of convenience, never seemed to recover, but 
rather to grow worse. Infection was liable to set 
in and the core of the nail to disappear, there 
being complete erosion of the end of the third 
phalanx. If you removed the nail, it healed with 
great difficulty, the skin not covering the third 
phalanx very successfully. If the nail was not 
removed completely, or left alone altogether, a 
lot of proud-flesh would be found round the end 
of the third phalanx and the nail core, which got 
repeatedly bruised. The only satisfactory method 
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was to remove the third phalanx along with the 
nail. The usual way of taking off greyhounds’ 
toes was to incise in the same direction as the 
toe. It was necessary to preserve as much of the 
toe as possible, and also the webbing connecting 
the toes, particularly in the case of greyhounds, 
because the owners were not satisfied unless they 
had as far as possible a 100 per cent. racing dog. 
To prevent the toes spreading and getting easily 
injured, it was desirable not to make the incision 
in the direction of the toe but transversely. The 
operation was not so easy, but if it meant a little 
digging, it preserved the pad and the length of 
the toe. Mr. Formston mentioned a — recent 
case at the Royal Veterinary College where the 
second and third phalanges of a greyhound had 
been removed anc the toe was found to be as 
long as the rest, apart from the nail, and the web 
had not been destroyed, There was no contrac- 
tion because the place occupied by the bones had 
been filled with tissue which would harden and 
act more or less as a splint to the other toes, 
whereas if removed, it would cause them to 
spread. The advantages of this method were first 
of ail to get little or no distortion-——which one was 
apt to get with ordinary incisions—secondly, that 
the pad was not cut off, and protected the toes 
from the ground, or anything in front on its own 
level. In the ordinary course, when a dog put its 
feet to the ground, pressure might force the edges 
of the wound apart, but with this method the 
edges of the wound were forced together. 

Mr. J. D. WriLuiAMs observed that he had ex- 
pected to hear the lecturer deal with specific 
cases, but he had not done so; he also did not 
mention a very common condition, viz., lameness 
of the true knee joint, which was very trouble- 
some and difficult to treat, because all one found 
was the lameness without any pain or swelling. 
This had been described by Professor Wright as 
a dislocation of the semilunar cartilage. : 

Professor J. G. WriGcut agreed with Mr. Williams 
that disease of the stifle was one of the most 
common causes of lameness in the hind limb of 
a dog. He considered that it was chondritis 
rather than a dislocation of the semilunar car- 
tilage, and enlargement of the internal disc could 
always be felt by careful palpation. The condition 
was often caused by the dog falling off a chair 
or out of bed. The animal cried out, and refused 
to put the limb to the ground. It was difficult 
to make a diagnosis at the time, because there was 
no distinct swelling until later on. The fact that 
pain was caused when the stifle joint was forcibly 
extended, was a great aid in diagnosing the case. 
Many of these cases were mistaken for hip dis- 
location due to the fact that the leg was shortened 
as the result of incomplete extension, but if one 
forcibly held the femur and the tibia, and ex- 
tended the stifle joint, squeezing would cause 
acute pain. Prognosis was bad and the condition 
usually lasted for the remainder of the dog’s life. 
The cartilage did not appear to undergo ossifica- 
tion, nor the joint anchylosis. He had tried a 
number of types of treatment—hot and cold appli- 
cations, antiphlogistine over the joint, and also 
applications of liniments, but without much suc- 
cess. He was glad Mr, Williams had mentioned 
this condition. 

He agreed that the other stifle joint condition 
referred to by Mr. Formston was luxation of the 
patella. Luxation of the patella, both unilateral 
and bilateral, was extremely common, some 
breeds of dogs being more susceptible than others 

articularly Pomeranians. In the case of bilateral 
uxation of the patella there was a very peculiar 
gait. Unilateral luxation of the patella could 
easily be diagnosed, the dog’s action being charac- 
teristic. The dog would take two or three steps 
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perfectly normally and then hold the leg up for 
two or three steps. The patella was luxated in- 
ward when the stifle joint was flexed, and the 
limb, being out of action, was held up by the 
dog. Forgetting about it, the animal lowered it 
to the ground and the moment the leg was ex- 
tended the patella automatically went back into 
position, and the moment the weight was taken 
up again it was luxated. Extend the limb and 
the patella was in position; flex the limb and 
the patella was luxated inwards. This condition 
was congenital in some animals, and he had been 
impressed by the number of fat animals in which 
it was found. He was at a loss as to the best 
treatment to recommend, but he thought that the 
case mentioned by Mr, Formston was due to 
traumatism, which could be corrected by sutur- 
ing the external straight ligament. From his own 
experience he did not think that the ligaments 
were ruptured. Professor Wright said that Mr. 
Formston, whén describing his operation for 
removal of the terminal phalanx, did not mention 
one great advantage of the operation, and that 
was to arrange that the scar was not over the 
end of the bone after the amputation of the digit. 
lt was well known surgically that in a flap opera- 
tion, the flaps should not be of equal size, one 
should be considerably longer than the other, so 
that the end of the bone’ was covered by sound 
tissue and, provided the wound healed quickly, 
the scar would be above the end of the bone or 
below it. He mentioned that there had been at 
the College that day a greyhound which had had 
a toe amputated between the Ist and 2nd bones 
two years ago, and the dog had been lame ever 
since. This was attributed to the pressure of a 
very thick scar on the end of the first phalanx. 
It was hoped by amputation at the metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation, to overcome the lame- 
ness. 

Mr. J. W. H. Hot_mes observed that no point 
had been made in the discussion upon the ques- 
tion of the differential of diagnosis of dislocation 
of the head of the femur and fracture of the neck. 
Most people had regarded X-rays as necessary, 
but in dealing with this problem he thought that 
rectal examination had not been sufficiently 
stressed, and in most cases it was possible to 
palpate the dislocated head of the femur per 
rectum; in the absence of X-rays this was par- 
ticularly useful. With regard to Mr. Formston’s 
remarks about stripping of nails, it was one of 
the principles of surgery to conserve tissue, and 
in a number of cases it was better first to attempt 
stripping of the nail rather than at once to take 
off the terminal phalanx. This usually only meant 
a fortnight’s delay, at the end of which period it 
was usually possible to form a definite prognosis. 
With regard to dislocation of the elbow, Mr. 
Gabriel said he had found it easy to reduce this 
luxation, but personally he (Mr. Holmes) had not 
had the same good fortune, There was, however, 
one particular case he had in mind where there 
was an obvious dislocation in which the lower 
end of the humerus had been dislocated inward. 
The animal was a small Peke, and by a simple 
forcible extension of the leg it clicked back and 
remained in position without further attention. 
He wished to add that X-rays should always be 
considered along with the clinical aspect of a 
case, and not as a-be-all and end-all. 

Captain G. N. BusHMAN said that he was par- 
ticularly interested in the stripping of nails, and 
it had been his good fortune to see these cases 
in their early stages. At the beginning he did 
what seemed to be the obvious thing, to try and 
drain them. Having cut off the end of the nail 


and soaked it in a warm disinfectant, there was 
After stripping them, they were a 


no result. 
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nuisance and granulated all over the place. After 
that he thought the best thing was to leave the 
nail there to hold the granulation in. The nail 
was split from the under aspect and the contents 
scraped out, this being followed by a dressing 
of pure carbolic acid. This was invariably suc- 
cessful in cases that were comparatively fresh. 
With regard to the removal of a digit, as much 
skin was preserved as possible, but this was not 
always successful so far as getting the animal 
completely sound was concerned, and in several 
cases he went to the other extreme—went straight 
up the web of one side of the toe and across the 
top, leaving the necessary flaps, and down the 
other web, and stitched the edges together. The 
majority of those cases did extraordinarily well 
and held the foot together. If one got a quantity 
of fibrous tissue filling up the bone cavity, it 
tended to spread when weight was put on it, 
because it was not hard. If one pulled the toes 
apart, the fibrous tissue tended to flatten out and 
let the two side toes go out further than they 
should, If the whole digit had to be taken out, 
the best thing was to preserve the web and take 
the rest right out. Articular troubles, particularly 
in greyhounds, were very amenable to pin firing; 
prolonged rest was essential afterwards, The 
suggestion of three months’ rest to a greyhound 
owner merely evoked a sad smile, and it was 
common to find the animal paralysed, lame and 
the callus broken down, within a month or six 
weeks, the only treatment being amputation. 

Professor J. MAcCQUEEN congratulated § Mr. 
Gabriel upon his paper and noted with particular 
interest that the younger members of the Society 
were now being called upon to contribute to the 
proceedings. e thought that their honorary 
Secretary, with his usual persuasive eloquence, 
might well turn his attention to the lady members 
and try to induce them to read papers on some 
future occasion. 

Miss SHEDLOCK also congratulated Mr. Gabriel, 
and thought it was rather hard that so many had 
expressed disappointment, as this did not en- 
courage others to follow his example. The subject 
chosen was rather vast and he could not be 
blamed for giving a general paper. Although the 
paper was purely canine, she would like to men- 
tion that it was more troublesome to keep any- 
thing on a cat’s leg. With regard to nails, bull 
terriers seemed to have very much the same 
trouble with their feet as greyhounds. She had 
removed the core of a nail so far with success, 
but she was waiting for further particulars of 
the case. She enquired whether a dislocation in 
the tail of a dog was common, as she had not 
come across a case. 

The PRESIDENT said that the disappointment to 
which Miss Shedlock referred was not so real as 
she imagined, and was only a spur to greater 
efforts. 

Major GLyn LuLoyp congratulated Mr. Gabriel 
on his most instructive paper and said that, being 
closely associated with horses,‘it was a pleasure 
to listen to an expert on dogs, He thought Mr. 
Gabriel had dealt with every joint in the dog’s 
body, except those of the tail, and had also re- 
minded them of some fundamental things they 
might have forgotten, The definitions of a sprain 
or a dislocation might not have been forgotten, 
but were not always appreciated. He disagreed 
with the view of the opener of the discussion that 
Mr. Gabriel should have given details of particular 
cases, and considered that a very comprehensive 
view of the whole subject had been given, in 
accordance with the ttle of the paper. The 
common-sense methods of treatment advocated 
appealed to him more than technical details of 
operative treatment of certain cases brought out 
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by other speakers, particularly immobilisation of 
the joint after dislocation and pressure exerted 
by cotton-wool and efficient bandaging. From the 
lecturer’s generalisation one could see that many 
cases responded to such simple treatments as 
pressure and bandaging. Having been a member 
of the Society for some years, he (Major Glyn 
Lloyd) said with all sincerity that he had never 
heard a better paper, and the high standard of 
papers presented to the Society had been worthily 
maintained. (Applause.) 

Dr. J. McCunn desired to take some credit for 
inducing the President to call upon the younger 
members to contribute to the discussion, and he 
had been delighted to hear their speeches thal 
evening. Mr. Gabriel’s paper exhibited a wide 
range and one of its purposes was to promote 
criticism, for, unless it did so, it was of little 
use. Advance could not be made merely by call- 
ing members nice names and complimenting them 
on their work. It did not matter whether criti- 
cism was destructive or constructive, but it was 
better if constructive. 

Since the introduction of greyhound racing, 
joint troubles had assumed tremendous impor- 
tance, and although the results hitherto obtained 
would satisfy the ordinary dog owner, they would 
not satisfy the greyhound owner. With regard 
to amputation of digits, it was essential that the 
digit should remain a functional digit, because 
the loss of one of the middle digits might entail 
the loss of one second over a 600 yards course, 
or half-a-second in the case of the loss of one 
of the smaller digits. Even the loss of a dew 
claw might be a disadvantage to a racing dog. 
All joint troubles must be remedied so as to pro- 
duce a 100 per cent. efficient joint, Digits could 
often be put right by amputation, If joints were 
replaced by fibrous tissue, that fibrous tissue could 
become as efficient as the previous joint. Only 
three or four years ago he was of opinion that 
a dislocated hip could not be satisfactorily 
reduced: he now knew the reason for this—it 
was that his dislocated hips had not been reduced. 
It was the easiest thing in the world to delude 
onself that a dislocation had been reduced. The 
rolling of the head of the femur from the front 
to the back of the rim of the acetabulum simulated 
the action of reduction. 

There were three common dislocations of the 
hip; two dorsal and one ventral, the two dorsal 
being the most common and the anterior dorsal 
the most frequent. It was a simple matter to roll 
the head of the femur along the superior ischiatic 
spine and to get a click which gave the impression 
that it had gone into the acetabulum. In his 
opinion, when the bone went into the acetabulum 
there was not a click: it was often difficult to 
know when it had gone in. Some methods of 
diagnosing a dislocated hip had been referred to 
by Mr. Holmes, but they could be easily summar- 
ised. With the dorsal one, the great trochanter 
was prominent: with the ventral one, it was not 
prominent. Where diagnosis on those lines was 
not easy, the dog should be grasped by the femora 
and the iliac crests located with the first fingers; 
one could soon tell whether they were level, which 
indicated whether a fracture of the shaft of the 
ilium was present or not. With the thumbs the 
ischial tuberosities could be located, and by pass- 
ing the thumbs forward it was easy to distinguish 
any increase in size of the prominence of the 
great trochanter. Should there be difficulty, the 
femurs could be held with the hands, keeping 
the thumbs on the region of the great trochanter, 
and by abducting them to as near a right-angle 
as possible, when the prominence of the normal 
great trochanter disappeared. In attempting re- 


duction the most essential thing to stress was that 
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the spasm or excessive tone of the abductor 
muscles on the inner side should be broken down. 
In dislocations of the hip, by testing the strength 
of the adductors on the injured side and those on 
the non-injured side, the injured side adductors 
would be found to be firm and strong and cord- 
like, and the others perfectly normal. The 
adductors pulled the femur upwards and inwards 
and, until that tension had been broken down, 
it was impossible to attempt reduction. Dr. 
McCunn said that his method was first to concen- 
trate on the adductors and to massage them with 
the fingers, or in the case of a big dog, with the 
fist, in order to soften them, This often resulted 
in the bruising of the skin, but once they were 
softened the femur was very easily moved. Exten- 
sion alone would not get the head back into the 
acetabulum, The next thing was to grasp the 
stifle region, i.e., the lower end of the femur, and 
to circumduct the leg backwards or forwards; 
when completely circumducted, still grasping the 
femur, it should be rotated on its long axis. If 
the dislocation were posterior, it should be 
rotated clockwise; if anterior, anti-clockwise. 
There should be no difficulty in getting the head 
back in uncomplicated cases. Last week he had 
two cases. One dog had its femur dislocated for 
nearly one month; it was put in last Thursday, 
and the animal walked from the College on the 
following Monday. Another dog, an Alsatian, 
which came in last Monday, had the femur re- 
duced on Monday afternoon. It was walking well, 
although slightly lame on Tuesday. It would be 
fit to go home to-morrow (Friday). It was extra- 
ordinary how soon those dogs walked after 
reduction. Major Kirk had had experience of a 
‘ase at the Royal Veterinary College which 
walked almost immediately. If the head were 
once replaced into the acetabulum, it was very 
difficult to get it out again without the use of 
strong force. The round ligament served some 
purpose, but the greatest retaining action was 

‘aused by atmospheric pressure. It was a well- 
known fact that, when one dislocated a femur in 
a dead dog, there was a sucking sound as soon 
as the head was pulled out of the acetabulum. 
There was no vacuum, but there must be a negative 
pressure of 15-lbs. to the square inch. So impor- 
tant was that factor that it was one of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in replacing the head, 
because the stretched capsular ligament, the con- 
nective tissue from the inter-muscular fascia 
round it, was literally blown into the socket 
of the acetabulum, That was one reason why, 
in proceeding to get it back, extension was 
necessary. Mr. Gabriel had mentioned a case of 
dislocation of the shoulder of a dog, but he had 
never seen one except in the case of a very 
severe accident where other things had been 
smashed up. 

The chondritis of the semilunar cartilages, 
mentioned by Professor Wright,, was a condition 
of which he (the speaker) had very little experi- 
ence, but he had often wondered why semilunar 
lesions in the dog or horse should not be more 
common. He considered that this was due to 
the animal carrying his stifle in a normal posi- 
tion, i.e., flexed, and the crucial ligaments having 
more influence on the movements of the joints 
than was the case in a man’s knee, which was 
more often completely extended when he walked. 

Professor Wricut said he thought it was very 
common. Dr. McCunn remarked that he would 
look for it in future.) 

Continuing, Dr. McCun~n observed that, with 
regard to sprain, this was a peculiar condition, 
and he defined a sprain as anything short of a 
fracture. That included many things, because he 
was unable definitely to define sprain, Concerning 
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split nails, he thought Mr. Holmes was very 
optimistic in saying that a split nail, or a nail 
that had been removed, could be repaired in 14 
days. [{Mr. Hotmes observed that his point was 
that at the end of 14 days one should have some 
idea whether it was worth leaving or taking off. | 
Dr. McCunn said he agreed with that, but by the 
use of Mr. Formston’s method, at the end of 14 days 
the dog would probably be back racing. Miss 
Shedlock had referred to a dislocation of the 
vertebra in a dog’s tail and this was quite a 
frequent occurrence, especially in the greyhound, 
but it was difficult to do anything for it. The 
Zip fastener, or whatever it was called, intro- 
duced by the President, was very useful in such 
a case, and by making use of a piece of whale 
bone or steel the tail could be kept completely 
at rest; if there was any hope of anchylosis, it 
would take place. Two pictures had been passed 
round showing dislocations of other vertebre. 
One was the case of a racing dog, Guillane Boy, 
which dislocated its odontoid process. Fortun- 
ately it was dislocated downwards under the 
wing of the atlas; if it had gone upwards it would 
have killed the dog. The other one was a fracture 
of the atlas complicated by a dislocation of the 
odontoid process in a dog called Woodford 
Charm, also a racing dog. In both those cases 
one very marked symptom was the excessive pain 
manifested when the forehead of the dog in the 
frontal region was touched. This was not so in 
the neck region. In the first case, when the dog 
was lightly tapped on its forehead it yelled with 
pain. Reduction nearly killed the dog; by 
manipulating and stretching its neck it went bac 

with a click, and as soon as the animal recovered 
from the anesthetic the top of the head could be 
hit without causing any pain. Woodford Charm 
did very well. Its neck was dislocated in such 
a way that its head was turned backwards and 
its nose was resting somewhere about the top of 
the scapula. The dislocation was easy to reduce, 
but the fracture was not easy to rectify and it 
required three operations. That dog had since 
recovered and was running about quite well to- 


day. 

in conclusion, he desired to congratulate the 
reader of the paper, the opener of the discussion, 
and all the younger people who had taken part 
in it. 

The PRESIDENT said he was sure they would all 
agree that Mr. Gabriel’s paper, which was on a 
most important subject, was very interesting, and 
they were all indebted to him for coming forward. 
He would like Mr, Gabriel, before they departed, 
to know that what he might have regarded as 
destructive criticism was very kindly meant; 
after all, it was only the opinion of one or two 
members, and all young members had to put up 
with a little criticism at the beginning. He would 
like to ask Mr. Gabriel one question: “ Can you 
Yo how to keep a luxated patella in posi- 
ion?” 


THE REPLY 


Mr. GABRIEL, in replying, thanked them all, not 
—_ for the kind words, but also for the appar- 
ently unkind ones. He was glad that his paper 
had provoked quite an interesting discussion, 
which was all he intended it to do: it was far 
from an attempt to produce an encyclopedia. Mr. 
Formston had dwelt on his lack of great examples 
or something new, and yet he brought forward 
a case of a_bull-dog where no_ treatment 
was applied; recovery apparently followed. Mr. 
Formston also mentioned the removal of toes and 


something about the transverse position. but it 
was common knowledge nowadays that that was 
the way to do it. 


With regard to Dr. McCunn’s 
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references to taking off the terminal phalanges, 
he had never had such luck. The infrequency 
of the condition of chondritis was due to the fact 
that a dog carried its weight on four legs instead 
of on two. He would not attempt to answer Major 
Kirk’s question, because it was beyond him. 








BACTERIOLOGICAL SERVICES IN 
EDINBURGH 

A sub-committee of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of Edinburgh is to 
consider and report upon proposals for centralis- 
ing the bacteriological services in the city con- 
tained in a report by Dr. Guy, Medical Officer of 
Health. 

The bacteriological work for the Public Health 
Department is done in four different institutions: 
in the University; in the Veterinary Department, 
Johnston Terrace; in the Royal Infirmary; and 
in the City Hospital. 

“In the Veterinary Department,” says Dr. Guy, 
“there is a bacteriological laboratory .with a 
veterinary surgeon and laboratory assistant speci- 
ally kept for this work. The work in the Depart- 
ment falls into two main groups: (a) microscopic 
work for detection of the various diseases and 
parasites in meat, etc.; and (b) biological work 
involving the use of animals. These latter are 
used chiefly for the detection of tubercle bacilli 
in milk. I am of opinion that the biological work 
should be transferred to the University and the 
ordinary work of the Department involving the 
use of a microscope should be undertaken by the 
veterinary inspectors themselves.” 

x 


SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY 


The co-ordination of scientific terminology has 
been considered by a committee which met re- 
cently at the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

The committee consisted of Professor Cabrera 
(Madrid), Chairman; Professor Cotton (Paris), 
representing the International Union of Physics; 
Professor Willstatter (Munich); Professor Lowry 
(Cambridge), representing the International Union 
of Chemistry; Professor Selys-Longchamps and 
Dr. Ledoux (Brussels), representing the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences;- and Pro- 
fessor Lombardi (Rome), representing the Inter- 
nation Union of Electro-technics. The committee 
unanimously recognised the importance of unify- 
ing scientific and technical terminology common 
to several branches of science, and invited the 
International Institute to undertake this work in 
conjunction with the international organisations 
concerned, 


* 


x * * 


PROTECTION OF MOTOR-CAR BY DOG 


In a recent case at Clerkenwell County Court 
the owner of a collie dog which he had trained 
to look after his car, was sued by a boy (suing 
through his father) for damages in respect to 
injuries suffered by being bitten bv the dog, 
which was brought into Court to be seen by the 
Judge. The defendant said he kept the dog on 
a chain in the car for the purpose of protection 
from thefts. A girl, called for the defence, said 
that the boy got on the foot-board and put his 
head through the window. He immediately 
withdrew it, screaming: he had been bitten by 
the dog. The plaintiff’s claim was dismissed, 
with costs. The Judge said he was not satisfied 
that the dog was vicious, and, that being so, the 
whole basis of the plaintiff's case fell to the 
ground. The dog was chained up in the car so 
that it could not get to anyone outside, That 
was a proper precaution to take, and the motorist 
could not be charged with negligence. 
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Clinical Communications 


PRIMARY ACTINOMYCOSIS OF THE 
SUBMAXILLARY LYMPHATIC 
GLAND OF THE COW AND ITS 

SURGICAL TREATMENT 


CHARLES WEIGHTON, M.R.C.V.S., 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 


Actinomycosis, although most frequently 
found to affect the tongue of cattle, also appears 
in other parts of the body, particularly in the 
region of the head. It has been stated that the 
Ivymph glands are rarely affected and as a rule 
only as a result of disease of the neighbouring 
organs.* 

The history of three cases of primary actino- 
mycosis of the submaxillary lymphatic gland in 
cows may prove of interest. The cows were 
submitted to the subcutaneous test for tuber- 
culosis and gave negative results. 


Case No. 1.—A cross-bred milch cow. <A local 
anesthetic was injected and the site of opera- 
tion was prepared by thorough washing, the 
removal of the hair over the gland and the 
application of tincture of iodine. 

An incision was made over the gland in a 
direction almost parallel to the long axis of 
the mandible; the subcutaneous tissue was dis- 
sected clear of the gland, which was carefully 
separated, partly by blunt dissection, from the 
submaxillary salivary gland and then com- 
pletely removed. 

The wound was closed by interrupted sutures, 
and a small opening was left for drainage. The 
wound healed satisfactorily with the minimum 
of attention. 

The gland was removed from this cow 24 
years ago (no medical treatment was considered 
necessary) and there has been no reappearance 
of the disease. 

Case No. 2.—A Jersey milch cow. The en- 
largement in this cow was so circumscribed 
that it had every appearance of being a tuber- 
culous lesion, there being an absence of exten- 
sive tissue invasion which is characteristic of 
streptothrix actinomyces infection. 

From the history of Case No. 1 this cow was 
also considered to be a case of actinomycosis, 
and treatment on the same lines was considered 
advisable. 

The animal was given the primary dose of 
chloroform while standing, and had all four 
legs firmly secured immediately she had 
assumed the recumbent position, in a suitably 
prepared loose-box. 


* Hutyra and Marek, Vol. 1, page 776, 
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The area of operation was prepared as in 
Case No. 1 and the gland removed in a similar 
manner. The lesion on removal was about four 
inches in diameter and contained a few small 
areas of pus; otherwise it was relatively firm 
in consistency. 

The submaxillary salivary gland was slightly 
damaged in the course of the operation, but no 
salivary fistula occurred. 

Potassium iodide was prescribed, but this 
scarcely seemed necessary. 

The cow was treated in September, 1931, and 
has since progressed satisfactorily. 


Case No. 3.—A Jersey milch cow. This cow 
Was given a general anesthetic, and the gland 
Was removed as in the preceding cases, 

The size of the lesion was about the same as 
that of Case No, 2, although the central portion 
was soft and contained yellowish pus which 
exuded from the growth before its complete 
excision, 

The cow, which was treated in October, 1931, 
made a satisfactory recovery and no medicine 
Was given. 

All three cases were proved to be actinomy- 
cosis by laboratory examination of the glands. 


Conclusions.—Evidence that the lesions were 
primary is shown by the fact that no actino- 
inycotic lesions were to be found in any other 
region and that there has been no reappearance 
of the disease, 

This applies particularly to Cases 1 and 3. 

The lesions, because of the gland infection, 
their circumscribed appearance and absence of 
extensive swellings of the surrounding tissue, 
suggested tuberculosis rather than actinomy- 
cosis and emphasise the necessity, in such cases, 
of applying the tuberculin test before any defi- 
nite opinion can be expressed. 

Further, animals showing enlarged  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic glands may be condemned 
on clinical examination, as being tuberculous, or 
when submitted to the tuberculin test may react 
owing to slight tuberculous infection in some 
other part of the body which would have no 
relation to the lesion so apparent on clinical 
examination. . 

I wish to thank Mr. T. J. Lewis, M.R.c.Vv.s., 
Zalclutha, for information on the case dealt 
with by him, and I am indebted to Mr. (. VY. 
Dayus, M.R.c.v.s., Dunedin (who also had one 
of the animals under his care) for his guidance 
and opinions in connection with these cases and 
for promoting the surgical treatment. 


A Customs duty of £100 sterling has been im- 
posed on thoroughbred horses imported into the 
Union of South “Africa for other than breeding 
purposes, as well as on imported thoroughbred 
geldings.—Reuter, 
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ETIOLOGY OF NASAL GRANULOMA 


P. G. MALKANI, B.A., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
RESEARCH OFFICER, BIHAR VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
PATNA 


The etiology of nasal granuloma of cattle has 
engaged the attention of many workers for the 
last ten years or so. Hitherto, most of the 
workers have supported Professor Krishna- 
murti’s actinomycotiec theory. My work on this 
disease, however, leads me to the conclusion 
that nasal granuloma is a form of schisto- 
somiasis, the species of schistosome responsible 
for the condition being probably Schistosoma 
spindalis, Montgomery, 1906. This view is based 
on the discovery of sections of schistosomes 
during histological examination of the growths 
removed from diseased animals, on the finding 
of actual parasites in the fixed growths, and 
lastly,on the discovery of characteristic spindle- 
shaped eggs and ciliated embryos (Miracidia) in 
direct cover-glass preparations from the nasal 
discharge of affected animals. Fulldetails of the 
work that has led to this conclusion are given 
in an article which is under preparation for 
publication. As this publication is likely to take 
some time it is considered that an announce- 
ment of these findings by means of this short 
note will serve the purpose of early orienting 
the efforts of contemporary workers on this 
disease towards criticising or corroborating my 
views and of enabling veterinary practitioners to 
check the beneficial effects of tartar emetic on 
this disease by constant microscopical examina- 
tion of the nasal discharge for characteristic 
ova during treatment. 


A SEQUEL TO SEPTIC HYGROMA 
OF THE HOCK* 


W. A. MILLIGAN, GLASGOW VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 

Subject.—An Ayrshire heifer. 

Clinical Appearance.—The_ patient showed 
evidence of old hygromas on each hock. ‘These 
had both burst, the small punctures being easily 
discernible with a small quantity of vellowish- 
white pus occluding the orifices. ‘They were now 
quite small and firm on palpation, but the farmer 
informed us that they had been of considerable 
size before bursting 

The posterior extremity of the cow, however, 
presented anything but a symmetrical picture, 
the irregularites of normal structure being all 
on the near side. 

There was a marked swelling in the region 
of the croup extending medially almost to the 
sacral crest and coceygeal vertebree and forward 
over the wing of the ilium, but did not over- 


*Case in series submitted for award under the 
aa Clinical Prize Scheme for Students, 
1931, 








run it. In all it would be about 8-in. long by 
d-in. wide. The swelling was quite soft and 
fluctuated somewhat on palpation, but it con- 
veyed the impression that the collection of fluid 
was not exactly subcutaneous. 

Another and much more marked swelling was 
to be seen just under the “hook” (external angle 
of the ilium). Its anterior margin corresponded 
approximately with the anterior edge of the 
tensor fasciz late muscle. It extended from 
the “ hook ” downwards about 7-in. and was 
about 5-in. broad. It was much softer than the 
previously described swelling on palpation and 
the fluid contents appeared to be more nearly 
subcutaneous. 

The remainder of the thigh was also some- 
what swollen and this became much more appar- 
ent in the region of the buttock. ‘The leg under 
this showed only slight swelling. 

The first swelling was quite isolated from the 
remainder of the swellings, being separated by 
a skin surface which was firm to the touch and 
more or less normal in appearance. 

There was also a septic hygroma on both 
knees, that on the left being much the larger. 
A marked swelling extended up the posterior and 
medial side of the off-fore limb and was very 
marked round the elbow. There was a puncture 
a little above the knee on the postero-medial 
aspect of the leg and some pus was collected 
there. 

Treatment.—The area of the buttock and 
posterior part of the thigh was palpated in an 
attempt to locate a point where the pus showed 
x tendency to come to the surface, but such a 
point could not be located, the entire field being 
of a uniform character. 

The area of the second swelling was now 
denuded of hair and swabbed with a piece of 
damp wool to remove any loose hairs. The 
swelling was then lanced. After cutting through 
skin and muscle, pus was located and proceeded, 
then, to pour from the wound, the outflow being 
assisted by manual manipulation. The surround- 
ing swelling was vigorously compressed in the 
direction of the wound and an apparently un- 
ending stream of pus continued to flow. 

It was now observed that the first swelling 
appeared to be somewhat decreased in size, and 
palpation over that area produced a further re- 
duction and, at the same time, an increased 
outflowing of pus. 

After putting on rubber gloves a digital ex- 
ploration was carried out, this revealing a small 
communication between the first and second 
sacs, 

A series of pockets was discovered and these 
were opened up by means of a_ probe-pointed 
bistoury. A further large quantity of pus was 
then evacuated. 

A probe was inserted and an attempt made 
to find the bottom of the second sac, but this 
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proved to be continuous, so far as could be 
ascertained, with the large diffuse swelling over 
the buttocks and posterior part of thigh and the 
probe was not sufliciently large to reach to the 
bottom of this. 

A further quantity of pus was evacuated by 
palpation and then a large piece of gauze, pre- 
viously soaked in iodine, wus inserted into the 
wound. 

The hocks were painted with iodine and a 
course of the same drug prescribed internally. 
The cow was removed from the byre into a loose 
box. 

The next day a ’phone message was received 
to say that the ‘* piece of cloth’ had passed 
completely into the wound and could not be 
found. 

The cow was brought into the byre, where 
there was much more light, and restrained, as 
before, by passing a rope round behind the 
“ hooks ” and in front of the udder, and pulling 
tight. 

After rather prolonged exploration the piece 
of gauze was located and withdrawn. 

The swellings were quite marked and a small 
quantity of foetid pus was expressed. 

A large pair of forceps had been brought and 
these were now utilised as a probe and then gs 
a director. ‘They were pushed in to their full 
extent downwards and backwards, the distal 
end being located by the free hand through the 
skin. As far as was possible the point nearest 
to the surface was selected and here an incision 
was made until the “ probe ” was revealed, this 
not occurring until the incision had been carried 
through a considerable depth of muscular tissue. 
All pockets were again eliminated by means of 
the probe-pointed bistoury. 

A long piece of gauze was passed along the 
inter-communicating passage between the two 
wounds, about 6-in. being allowed to protrude 
from each end. The wound was now thoroughly 
irrigated with a hypertonic citrated saline solu- 
tion, this being slowly poured into the upper 
wound and allowed to percolate through the 
passage to the lower, the gauze at the same time 
being drawn downwards and upwards through 
the wounds. A large piece of gauze soaked with 


iodine was then placed in the wound in the fornr 


of a seton. The owner was instructed to keep 
the wounds open and to irrigate them fre- 
quently with the saline solution, any pus which 
collected to be removed by palpation. 

The swellings on the forelimb were treated 
on similar lines. 

The case progressed rapidly and favourably, 
the malodour disappeared and the general con- 
dition of the patient became greatly improved. 

Remarks.—The above was one of ten animals 
affected with hygroma of the hock in the byre 
and they had undoubtedly been caused by the 
constant pressure and friction of the hocks on 
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the edge of the channel while in the recumbent 
position. The byre was a double one and the 
standing room on one side was 3-in. less than 
that on the other, all the cases occurring on 
ithe former side. The farmer could only re- 
member one case which had occurred on the 
longer side. 

When standing, the majority of the cattle on 
the shorter side stood with the two hind feet 
in the channel while on the other side just the 
customary few did so. 

Both heifers and cows were affected, but the 
former much more frequently and also more 
severely. 


‘* MILK-SICKNESS ’? IN SMALL 
BITCHES* 


N. H. BROOKSBANK, ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


One evening a Yorkshire terrier was brought 
into the surgery. The bitch was breathing 
rapidly, and frequently howling. The eyes were 
prominent and staring rather wildly. She made 
frequent violent efforts to stand up but was un- 
able to do so. Saliva was coming from the 
mouth; the pulse was rapid and strong and the 
temperature was normal. 

On enquiry it was ascertained that the owner 
had returned from a walk to find the animal 
in the condition stated. The bitch had appeared 
quite happy and normal when the owner left 
her; she had never been known to have a fit. 
A fortnight before she had a litter of puppies. 

While in the surgery the animal collapsed, 
and oxygen was administered subcutaneously 
into the flank. After a quarter of an hour there 
was a slight improvement; after half-an-hour 
she appeared much easier and quieter; and at 
the end of an hour was sitting up and seemed 
comfortable, though very weak on her legs. The 
next morning she was quite normal, and has re- 
mained so since. 

In support of the theory that will be advanced 
below it should be iwentioned that this was not 
an isolated case. Among others the following 
occurred at the same clinic :— 

(1) A Sealyham bitch was brought to the 
clinic. She was said by the owner to have been 
suddenly taken ill and collapsed. This was 
about a fortnight after whelping. Symptoms 
were similar to the above. Oxygen was admin- 
istered and the animal gradually recovered. 
The owner was instructed to watch her, but no 
further attention was required. 

(2) A Seoteh terrier. The owner had her out 
for a walk about 16 days after whelping, when 
suddenly she had what he described as a fit 





*Case in series submitted for award under the 
N.V.M.A. Clinical Prize Scheme for Students, 
1931. 
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and collapsed. He brought the animal straight 
tv the surgery. ‘Treatment and results were 
similar to the above. 

It is of interest to note that in each case the 
animal was a bitch of a small breed, and also 
that the symptoms occurred quite suddenly and 
in every instance about a fortnight to three 
weeks from the time of whelping. 

The instances quoted are thus analogous to 
cases of so-called *‘ milk-fever ” in cattle, and 
the question arises whether the sickness is due 
to the same cause in both. 

Severe cases in cattle are treated with oxygen ; 
in mild cases injections of calcium gluconate are 
always effectual. Calcium tends to cause coagu- 
lation of the blood, a condition which in the 
living animal would lead to an increase in the 
absorption of oxygen into the blood as it passed 
through the lungs. In all cases, therefore, the 
conditions of ‘‘ milk-sickness ” in small bitches 
and ‘* milk-fever ” in cows would appear to be 
due to a temporary lack of oxygen, brought on, 
possibly, by a weakening of the bodily structure 
as a result of giving birth to young. If tests 
were made to determine the percentage of 
oxygen present in the blood, and other tests for 
the amount of calcium and other salts present 
at the corresponding time; (a) in normal condi- 
tions; and (b) in the special conditions prevail- 
ing just before and just after giving birth to 
young, results might be obtained that would 
prove of considerable value in deciding the fac- 
tor or factors which produce these conditions in 
the female, and thereby possibly lead to 
effective methods of prevention. 





GOAT’S MILK FOR INDUSTRIALISTS 


A goat is much more easily kept than a cow, and 
it is not surprising to know that in some parts 
of the country goat’s milk is used fairly commonly 
by people who find it more economical than 
cow’s milk. An outstanding example of this is in 
the county of Durham, for example, where 
cottagers, usually industrial workers, have time 
out of mind been in the habit of Keeping goats, 
and there is evidence that their families haye 
profited by this fresh and nutritious milk supply. 
It is also the case that the yield of goat’s milk 
per animal is gradually increasing over the 
country, and the reason to which that fact is 
mainly ascribed is that selected sires have been 
and are being used for the new generalions. The 
exceptional yield of 350 gallons of milk a year 
has been reached by a goat sired by one of these 
selected animals. The scheme under which these 
selected sires are available is managed by the 
British Goat Society, and is supported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. It is operating in no less 
than 31 English and six Welsh counties, and in 
the County of Durham there are 13 centres where 
the services of approved stud goats can be 
obtained.—North British Agriculturist. 3 





The International League against the Export of 
Horses for Butchery states that, as a result of 
regulations which have been put into effect by 
the Canadian authorities, traffic between Canada 
and France in horses for butchery has been 
stopped, 
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Abstracts 


[The Passage of Fluids through the Ruminant 
Stomach, .Criunies Ross, I. Aust. Vel. Jour. 
Vol. vii. No. 4. December, 1931. Pp. 122- 
134. ] 


In introducing this record of an extended series 
of experiments in the sheep, the author states 
that, apart from the fundamental interest from 
a physiological standpoint of the course taken 
by fluids in traversing the ruminant stomach, 
it is not unlikely that such a course, whether 
direct to the abomasum or via the rumen and 
reticulum, markedly influences the action of 
drugs in general taken by the mouth, and in 
particular of anthelmintics directed against 
parasites actually in the abomasum, or even in 
other parts of the alimentary canal. 

The “somewhat meagre” literature on the 
latter aspect of the matter, which is of great 
importance in anthelmintic medication, is re- 
viewed, prior to a recital of experiments in 
140 animals which indicated that the passage 
of fluids to the various divisions of the stomach 
of the sheep is determined rather by the period 
over which the animal has been deprived of 
water (and possibly food) than by the nature 
of the fluid given. It was not found that the 
administration of certain mineral salts per se 
markedly influenced the passage of fluids to 
the abomasum instead of to the rumen and reti- 
culum, but when either water alone or drugs 
were given in solution or blood serum after 
withholding water for 40 hours, in not less than 
75 per cent. of all cases the bulk of the fluid 
passed to the omasum or abomasum. 

There was no reliable indication that either 
the strength of the drugs used (sodium bicar- 
bonate, sodium chloride, zine sulphate), or the 
volume of fluid given influenced their passage to 
the various organs, as one would expect were 
there any properties, inherent in the drugs, 
which would bring about closure of the 
cesophageal groove. 

When water is not withheld prior to dosing, 
fluids pass to the abomasum in a minority of 
cases only, passing to the rumen and reticulum 
in the majority. In the light of these findings 
it is concluded that the anthelmintic efficiency 
of drugs would probably be increased by with- 
holding food and water for 40 hours, prior to 
the dosing, owing to, the greater regularity with 
which drugs would enter the abomasum in con- 
centrated solution. 

W. B. 


* * * * * 


[Rift Valley Fever. Dausney, R., and Hupson, 
J.R. Lancet. No. 5664., Vol. cexxii, March 19th, 


1932. Pp. 611-612.] 
The authors, with Garnham, were responsible 
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for the determination (1931) of the etiology of 
this virus disease, which is of no little import- 
ance to sheep and cattle farmers in British East 
Africa, where it causes a high mortality in 
young lambs and pregnant ewes, and which, 
moreover, is transmissible to man, in whom the 
clinical symptoms resemble in certain respects 
those of dengue, sandfly fever and yellow fever. 

In this note are supplemented the data given 
by Findlay and Daubney(The Lancet, 1931, ii, 
1350) on the susceptibility of various species 
ot animals, more particularly wild rodents, to 
inoculation with the virus, they having found 
(1981) that, in addition to man, sheep, goats 
and cattle, the virus is pathogenic*for monkeys 
and for many small rodents, more especially 
mice, which die with acute necrosis of the liver 
in from 36 to 72 hours. 

The demonstration of the high susceptibility 
of some European rodents, say the authors, at 
once recalled to mind the fact that during the 
original outbreak in the Rift Valley there had 
been a considerable mortality, which was re- 
ferred to plague among wild rats on _ the 
affected farms; in fact, on the farm where the 
most serious losses of sheep from Rift Valley 
fever were recorded rodents died in such 
numbers that inoculation with plague vaccine 
was carried out, but this theory of origin was 
subsequently disproved. In order that the sus- 
ceptibility of field rats to Rift Valley fever 
might be examined, trapping was undertaken 
in an area from which there was no record 
of the fever, and inoculations were made with 
strains of virus from sheep, from white mice 
and in some eases from other wild rats, with 
the result that susceptibility to infection was 
confirmed. 

Reference is made to the clinical and patho- 
logical similarities between Rift Valley fever 
and three-day sickness of cattle. This matter 
is discussed, and the conclusion drawn that, 
while the latter in all probability is a member 
of the same group of virus diseases, there is 
hardly room for doubt that it is quite distinct 
from Rift Valley fever. 

W. B. 


* * * * * 


[The Diagnosis of Pregnancy in the Mare: 
Comparative Researches with Urine and 
Blood. Kust and Zumpaum. D.T.W., No. 50, 
December 12th, 1931. 762.) 


Reference is made to the great practical value 
of the method of diagnosing pregnancy in the 
mare which depends upon the demonstration of 
ovarian hormones in the urine. Contaminated 
samples of urine exercise a toxic effect on the 
test animals, so that care is necessary in the 
collection of samples, which should be obtained 
by catheterisation, and despatched to the 
laboratory suitably labelled. Satisfactory as 
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this test has proved, the authors found that 
errors are liable to arise from badly taken sam- 
ples, old or mixed samples, ete., and in order 
to exclude these mistakes the authors considered 
the possibility of establishing the diagnosis of 
pregnancy by means of hormone detection in the 
blood. According to Zondek, the ovarian hor- 
mone both in the human subject and in mares is 
present in blood in increasing amount during 
pregnancy. On the contrary, the presence of 
anterior lobe hormones is variable and dimin- 
ishes in amount as pregnancy proceeds, so the 
Ascheim-Zondek reaction is of little value as a 
test of pregnancy in the mare. 

The authors have therefore investigated the 
possibility of using blood for the demonstration 
of the ovarian hormone. Forty samples of blood 
and urine have been tested from 36 mares, mice 
being used as the test animals. Blood serum 
was injected subcutaneously, five mice being 
used for each sample, and after 24 hours smears 
from the vaginal secretion were stained and 
their cell content examined. In 22 non-pregnant 
mares negative results were obtained by both 
the urine and blood methods, and in 17 mares 
which proved to be pregnant, agreement was 
obtained by positive results from both tests. In 
one test only was a variable result produced, 
being positive to the blood and negative to the 
urine test. It is stated, however, that rats were 
used to test the urine and these animals pro- 
bably are inferior to mice as test animals. 

Despite the small number of tests performed, 
the authors are of the opinion that this method 
is one of great value and should be subjected 
to further trial. The pregnant mares tested 
were all within the first third of the period of 
gestation, and by the above method accurate 
knowledge of the state of a mare can be ob- 
tained at a time when the information is of 
greatest value to the breeder. 

W.L. S. 


* * * * * 


[The Diagnosis of Pregriancy in the Bitch by 
means of Demonstration of Hormones in the 
Urine. Heim. Tierdrztl. Rdsch. xxxvii, 671- 
676. 15 refs.] 


As the commercial traffic in pedigree “in-pup”’ 
bitches has considerably increased of late, the 
early recognition of _pregnancy in the bitch is 
of some economic importance. The author re- 
views the literature of the subject and des- 
cribes in detail his own technique. Ovarian 
hormone could not be demonstrated in the urine 
from 28 pregnant bitches and 8 bitches’ in 
cestrum when inoculated into infantile and 
castrated female white mice; in none of the 
335 mice used did cestrum occur, nor was there 
any pronounced thickening of the juvenile 
uterus. Extract of urine, prepared according 
to the method used by Zondek for equine urine, 
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showed no enrichment of the hormone content. 
Macroscopic and microscopic examination of 
ovaries of inoculated mice revealed no changes 
consistant with the action of anterior pituitary 
hormone, although control experiments with the 
urine of pregnant women resulted in a positive 
diagnosis when the Ascheim Zondek test was 
used. In none of the canine cases could the 
pregnancy be diagnosed by demonstration of 
ovarian or anterior pituitary hormone in the 
urine. 

H. F. 
* * * * a 
|Spermatic Cord Anesthesia in Castration. 

SILBERSIEPE and BRESSLER. Tierdrztl. Rdsch. 

XXXVii, 505-510, 531-534. 2 text figs. | 

A short review of literature dealing with the 
use of local anzesthesia for castration in veteri- 
nary and human medicine is followed by some 
anatomical observations and also by an account 
of the methods which have been employed by 
the authors on horses at the surgical clinique 
of the Berlin Veterinary High School during 
the last few years. The technique of the opera- 
tion is described in detail and there is a record 
of 26 cases. 

The authors used a modification of a well 
known method of local anzesthesia described by 
Schmidt (Vienna) and claim that it is safe and 
easily carried out in the field. As a rule, in- 
jection under the lunica vaginalis of 10 ¢e.c. of 
8 per cent. solution of novocaine produces com- 
plete anesthesia in five minutes; in old 
stallions with thickened tunice vaginales one 
should inject 10 ¢.c. of 6 per cent. solution of 
novocaine on each side, and the castration 
should begin in not less than six minutes. 
Although the authors hold the view that 
stallions must always be castrated under general 
anesthesia, the general narcosis being induced 
preferably by means of chloral hydrate given 
with drinking water, the results of their in- 
vestigations convinced them that local anzes- 
thesia in conditions of private practice answers 
the purpose well. Nevertheless, local anzs- 
thesia should be used on a cart-horse only, and 
the solution must be injected slowly through 
the neck of the vaginal sac. Such method of 
‘astration offers technical difficulties in foals 
on account of the shortness of the spermatic 
cord. 

H. F. 
a * * a + 
[Significance of Hamolysis from the Thera- 
peutic Point of View. Braun. Tierarztl. 
Rdsch. xxxvii, 681-682. 


Many drugs which have been empirically used 
for a number of years as more or less specific 
in various pathological conditions, were found 
to owe their action, when injected into the blood 
stream, not only to the direct destruction of 
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infectious organisms or stimulation of blood- 
producing organs but also to the more or less 
pronounced degree of hzmolysis they induce. 
The action of diluted acids introduced into the 
blood stream, and (particularly) of diluted 
hydrochloric acid in the treatment of the malig- 
nant form of foot-and-mouth disease, is dis- 
cussed at some length. The author thinks that 
a large degree of hemolysis produced after an 
intravenous injection. of diluted hydrochloric 
acid tends to stimulate the blood-producing 
organs, Which respond by an increased produc- 
tion of blood and of blood-forming elements 
possessing, as it were, an increased bactericidal 
power. A suggestion is made that experimental 
und clinical evidence should be accumulated to 
verify the specific action of diluted acids 
(heemolysis) on the animal organism affected by 
different febrile conditions. 
H. F. 


* * * * * 


{Poisoning of a Goat by Rhubarb Leaves. 
Naupin, L. Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
cviii, No. 2.] 

The author was called to attend a four-year- 
old goat which for more than an hour had shown 
symptoms of colic, getting up and lying down 
frequently and not remaining many minutes in 
the same part of the closed court in which it 
was kept. The patient was propped up on its 
limbs (held apart like a trestle), the eyes pro- 
truded and the mouth was half open = and 
covered with foam. It continued to utter 
lamentable cries, only interrupted by violent 
vomiting of a greenish fluid having a sour smell ; 
a profuse diarrhcea had soiled its hocks. 

Poisoning at once suggested itself. The grass, 
cut from an adjoining meadow, and the oats, con- 
tained nothing suspicious. Suddenly the author 
observed in an unpaved corner of the court a 
bunch of rhubarb stalks nibbled and void of 
leaves. Questioned, the owner said: *‘ Yes, my 
greedy goat has browsed on the rhubarb this 
inorning, but that is not poison, since we eat it.” 
The practitioner pointed out that she ate the 
stalks in tarts and those were exactly what 
her goat had neglected, but the leaf that the 
wnimal had eaten and that she, wisely obedient 
to tradition, threw away, was dangerous and 
some human beings, less respectful than she 
to ancestral usages. had paid with their lives 
for their gourmand idea of eating it in fritters. 
Her goat would die poisoned by the oxalate and 
binialate of potassium contained in the leaves. 
In spite of tannin, opium and caffein the patient 
died. 

The author refers to a book which, he says, 
should be found in every veterinary surgeon's 
library—* Practical Ideas on Indigenous Vege- 
table Toxicology,” by Marchadier and Goujon 
(Gaston Doin, Editeur, Paris). 
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(It will be recalled that during the war when 
there was a scarcity of green vegetables, a daily 
paper advised people to boil rhubarb leaves 
instead of cabbage and that several people who 
acted on the advice died as a result of eating 
boiled rhubarb leaves.) 

W. R. D. 


* * * * * 


[Present Views on the Red Diseases of the Pig. 
PANISSET, L. Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
cvii, No. 11.) 


Swine erysipelas has, among these maladies, 
a place apart. Since Lorenz and Leclainche 
completed a history of which the first pages had 
been written by Pasteur, no important additions 
have been made to the subject. 

Swine erysipelas (rouget) is in every way dis- 
tinct from the other red diseases of the pig: in 
its epidemiology, its seasonal appearance, the 
age of the patients, the facility of its diagnosis 
by elementary methods of bacteriology, its pre- 
vention by a simple procedure, its treatment, 
which is one of those which attest the miracles 
of serotherapy. New research has sought to show 
the causes of the relations which exist between 
the nature of the soil and the permanence of 
the bacillus of rouget in certain regions, and has 
indicated its extreme diffusion and the faculty 
it possesses of setting up in various species of 
animals infections of which the existence and 
real nature remained equally misunderstood. 
Infectious maladies of the pig, with localisations 
in the thorax or abdomen (often associated) 
distinct from rouget, were confounded under 
the same term—infectious pneumo-enteritis, «a 
particularly virulent form of which (swine fever, 
hog cholera, schweinpest) was attributed to 
the agency of Bacillus suipestifer. 

In 1903, Dorset, in America, proved that swine 
fever was due to a filterable virus, relegated 
B. suipestifer to its proper place and showed 
the possibility and importance of secondary fn- 
fections in maladies attributable to a filtrable 
virus in animals and man. Of the other two 
morbid conditions in the group pneumo-enteritis 
of the pig, one, contagious pneumonia due to 
Bacillus suipesticus (a pasteurella) and the other, 
infectious enteritis due to Bacillus suipestifer 
(a salmonella), it is held that they are gradually 
being accepted as the result of the action of 
these saprophytes on tissues damaged by the 
filtrable virus. 

This study, then, is devoted to the redoubt- 
able swine fever examined in the light of recent 
data, attention being directed to its economic 
gravity, virus, diagnosis, prevention. America. 
England and Hungary suffer great losses from 
swine fever. In the United States of America 
outbreaks, occurring between 1887 and 1926, 
7 per cent. of the pig population was lost from 





the malady at an average cost of £6,000,000 
yearly. In France losses from the malady are 
hot so great and it is on large pig farms that 
it occurs in a virulent form while in small 
breeding establishments it affects a mild form 
which may remain long unrecognised. 

The filtrable virus of swine fever has neither 
been seen nor cultivated. Its pathogenic action 
is considerable ; blood containing it infects in 
doses of 1/800,000 ¢.c. However, there are weak 
and powerful viruses and their virulence is 
fixed—it is not modified by passages. The re- 
sistance of the virus is slight, putrefaction 
readily destroying it as also do weak disinfect- 
ants (2 per cent. solution of caustic soda, for 
instance). Bone marrow may be infective after 
15 days. Dried particles rich in albumen, like 
blood, may be infective for months. In 1916 
in England the authorities suppressed disinfec- 
tion on infected farms and only required it when 
it was desired to introduce new stock soon after 
aun outbreak had been dealt with. Infectivity 
rapidly develops; 24 hours after inoculation 
with virus the patient’s blood is infective and 
on the third day urine, feces and tears contain 
the virus, the animal at the time showing no 
sign of illness: such animals and carriers are 
a potent cause of the spread of the affection. 

The symptoms due to the virus alone are 
fever, and general symptoms, hemorrhages and 
nervous troubles. Skin hzemorrhages are found 
on the ears, chest, belly and outside the thighs; 
in size they vary from that of a pinhead to 
that of a pea. Nervous symptoms are those of 
cramps, vertigo, drunken or staggering gait, 
paralysis and galloping movements when lying. 
To these are added symptoms due to secondary 
infection. Blisters and ulcers appear on the 
skin and there are conjunctivitis, dyspnoea, 
vomiting and diarrhoea and difficulty of urina- 
tion. Infectivity is striking, many being found 
ill at a time, thus differing from rouget. On 
fattening farms hitherto exempt the disease is 
fulminating at first, patients dying a few days 
after being attacked, thenracute cases occur with 
death in eight days; those that resist get pul- 
monary and digestive complications. The mor- 
tality may be SO to 95 per cent. 

On farms long infected newly-introduced pigs 
take a severe form of the diseases the others 
remain permanently infected. Losses here may 
be 20 to 30 per cent. 

Lesions are best disclosed by killing an 
animal while suffering from the rapid form of 
the malady in the early stages, thus avoiding 
lesions of secondary’ infection. Lymphatic 


glands are invariably swollen, hemorrhagic, 
dark (almost black) in colour, 

The spleen contains infarcts fairly con- 
stantly; the kidney cortex shows hzemorrhagic 
points; the bladder mucosa is swollen and re- 
veals petechie or hemorrhages; the stomach 
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shows congestion or fibro-hemorrhagic inflam- 
ination; the respiratory organs offer no special 
changes. 

On the mucosa of the small and large intestine 
and the rectum hemorrhages are observed and 
there are lesions of the follicles (necrotic, diph- 
theritic) which are diagnostic and differ from 
ihe larger necrotic areas of secondary infec- 
tion. Skin lesions are best observed after scald- 
ing and consist of small hemorrhages. 

The diagnosis is made by observing fever, 
depression, drunken gait, nervous’ troubles, 
hemorrhages, conjunctivitis, and differentiation 
from rouget is shown by (in the case of swine 
fever) its greater infectivity, succession of 
forms, its occurrence at any season and among 
pigs of any age, not merely enzoédtic but by 
rapidity of the spread of the epidemic. 

The red spots observed are hzemorrhages, not 
merely congestion as in rouget; they are seen 
on the skin glands, spleen, kidney, bladder and 
intestine on post-mortem. On_ bacteriological 
examination, while in rouget its causal microbe 
is easily discovered, in swine fever only the 
germs of secondary infection can be found. 
While swine fever anti-serum arrests. the 
disease, anti-rouget serum gives no protection 
against swine fever. There is only one treat- 
ment indication—injection of specific serum. 
Good results follow if the animal is only 
fevered, i.e., before the appearance of clinical 
symptoms. If signs of illness are present give 
a double dose of serum; if there is evidence of 
complications treatment is useless. There is 
little to hope for from sanitary measures as a 
preventive, or from slaughter, the disease being 
so diffused through traffic in young pigs, many 
of which apparently are infected. As a result 
of difficulty of diagnosis, sanitary measures are 
not applied early enough. However, disinfec- 
tion and other sanitary steps are not to be 
neglected: they may prevent if they cannot 
eradicate the malady. For the latter process 
immunisation must be adopted—serotherapy 
and vaccination, to give resistance to animf&als 
exposed to infection. 

Swine fever anti-serum can only be procured 
from pigs which are first vaccinated and then 
hyper-immunised by injections of virulent blood. 
The protection it gives is immediate but of short 
duration. 

Sero-contamination (injection of the serum 
and placing the subject with infected pigs) ren- 
ders the protection durable; this method is said 
to have reduced losses in Hungary from 80 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. The adoption of the method 
does not exclude slaughter of the clinically 
affected and sanitary measures. Lasting im- 


munity is best procured by simultaneous injec- 
tion of virus and anti-serum. All attempts made 
to vaccinate against the secondary infections of 
swine fever have failed. as have those to modify 








the virus by formalin as in the case of distemper, 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the 
1931 Session of the International Office of 
KE pizodtics :— 

(1) In countries where swine fever occurs 
sporadically the disease may be suppressed by 
slaughter of the infected and the adoption of 
sanitary measures. 

(2) In regions strongly infected, particularly 
where many pigs are kept, sanitary measures 
ure to be completed by passive immunisation. 

(3) In grave epizoétics active immunisation 
(using virus of the area) is to be undertaken ; 
apart from these circumstances, however, simul- 
taneous vaccination is not to be undertaken and 
then only under rigorous control of the Veteri- 
nary Sanitary Service. 

(4) Pigs cured of or contaminated with swine 
fever should remain under sanitary control untii 
killed. 

(5) Continued research is necessary to obtain 
wu vaccine of a constant degree of virulence in 
order to study the conditions which have in- 
fluence on the very variable receptivity of pigs 
for this virus. 

W. R. D. 








NO COMPULSORY WARBLE ACTION 


Worcestershire Agricultural Committee’s efforts 
to secure compulsory anti-warble treatment for 
cattle in England—as a logical sequence to their 
agricultural department’s successful demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of a cheap derris soap 
wash—has received a set-back in a letter from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which stated that the 
Ministry did not consider it practicable to pro- 
— legislation for the compulsory treatment of 
cattle. 

The letter recalled that, in reply to a deputa- 
tion in 1927, Lord Moyne stated that a simple 
and effective method of eradicating warbles was 
not the only factor to be considered when the 
question of compulsory treatment was under dis- 
cussion. There was, in addition, the extreme 
difficulty which many farmers would experience 
ine rounding up their store cattle several times 
during the season to dress them, and the almost 
impossible task which local authorities would 
have in enforcing compulsory treatment. 

Apart, however, from these difficulties, there 
was the more serious question of reinfestation by 
animals imported from Ireland. It would be 
appreciated that animals imported from Ireland 
would provide a source of continual reinfesta- 
mg which would nullify the attempts at eradica- 
ion. 

The conditions which operated in 1927 re- 
mained to-day, and it was for these reasons that 
the Minister had decided to adhere to his pre- 
vious decision. 

* * * * 

The red coats of our hunting men are said to 
have their origin in the scarlet livery of the Royal 
House, because, in Norman times, no man could 
hunt, even on his own lands, without licence from 
the Crown. Be that as it may, we are far more 
intrigued about the straw hat, or boater, which 
the butcher, and some of our young curates, wear 
in winter as well as in summer.—sS/. Pancras 
Chronicle. 
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Reports 


The Control of Greyhound Racing 


In view of the important position of the veteri- 
nary official in the central machinery of grey- 
hound racing, interest attaches to the annual 
report of the National Greyhound Racing Club 
which has been issued recently. 

“The year 1931 marks another period of satis- 
factory progress for the Club, and the sport 
ot Greyhound Racing, as conducted under the 
Rules of the Club,” says the report. ‘‘As the 
controlling body of the sport thronghout Great 
Britain, increased confidence has been place l 
in the Club, whose prestige with the enormous 
greyhound racing public now stands very high.” 

Offenders against the rules have been sternly 
dealt with and certain new rules, additions, and 
amendments have been made to the Rules of 
Racing, as the result of a further year’s exper- 
ience, and, it is stated, a measure of finality 
seems almost to have been reached. 

In the registry department a further tighten- 
ing up has taken place, but co-operation in this 
connection by the National Coursing Club and 
the Irish Coursing Club would greatly assist 
the Club in its fight against substitution and 
false registration of greyhounds. 

The total number of registered owners has at 
present increased to 15,480, of whom 2,415 were 
new owners during 1931, and the total number 
of greyhounds registered is 27,413, while the 
nucleus of a National Greyhound Racing Club 
Stud-book has been formed, should the Club at 
any time decide to have one. 

It is evident from the report that relations 
between the National Greyhound Racing Club 
and the National Greyhound Racing Society are 
of the friendliest nature, a fact that doubtless 
contributed materially to the further improve- 
ment and progress of the sport. “It is gratifying 
to the Club to note that official figures, as pub- 
lished by the National Greyhound Racing Society, 
show an attendance for 1931 of 17,906,917 
persons on tracks licensed by and racing 
under the Rules of the National Greyhound 


Racing Club, an increase of 789,797, over the- 


year 1930, affording another striking testimony 
of the appreciation and confidence that the pub- 
lic show in the work of the National Greyhound 
Racing Club, as well as of the ever increasing 
favour the sport on licensed tracks has found. 

“The National Greyhound Racing Calendar 
has reported 7,318 meetings, giving the result 
of 51,226 races (an increase of some 7,000 races 
over the previous year) a work which entails 
an enormous amount of careful observation in 
checking the 7,318 race-cards sent in from the 


various tracks.” 
* we * * * 
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Central Provinces and Berar* 


The report is submitted to Government by 
Major Stirling, the Director of Veterinary Ser- 
vices, who took over from Major Priston, the 
officiating director, in December. 

STAFF.—It is not very clearly stated in the 
report how many provincial officers are on the 
establishment, but it would appear that, in addi- 
tion to the Director, there are a Deputy Director 
and seven Deputy Superintendents. Sixteen 
Veterinary Inspectors and 125 Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons were employed. Two State 
scholars are being educated in Great Britain and 
22 scholarships were again awarded to candi- 
dates attending the Bombay Veterinary College. 

DIsEASE.—The Central Laboratory dealt with 
49.147 specimens during the year, inclusive of 
bacteriological and pathological specimens and 
the examination of samples of urine, milk, and 
by-products of milk. There was a large decrease 
in the number of outbreaks of contagious disease 
and, in consequence, the expenditure on_ bio- 
logical products was lessened. Owing to the 
efforts and the success of the Department in 
preventive inoculation it is satisfactory to learn 
that opposition is becoming almost negligible. 

The burning question of power to institute 
quarantine measures has had to be shelved 
temporarily for financial reasons. The serum 
simultaneous method of inoculation against 
rinderpest has been introduced on a small scale 
but the expense involved appears to be a serious 
consideration. An instance of marked success 
by this method is given in the report. It is 
stated that vaccination against hemorrhagic 
septicemia is satisfactory and is gaining the 
confidence of the people. Success is also re- 
ported with blackquarter aggressin and “ try- 
panblue”’ for piroplasmosis. It is clear from 
the report that the protection of livestock from 
the ravages of contagious disease is making 
headway and is only handicapped by the want 
of sufficient funds and staff. 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES.—More of these 
institutions are recognised to be needed, but 
financial conditions preclude a large addition 
to their number for the present. There was a 
fall in the number of cases treated on tour 
owing to limitation of touring and to political 
causes. 

BREEDING OPERATIONS.—There was a marked 
increase in the number of castrations performed, 
the Burdizzo method being popular. The De- 
partment is to be congratulated on the number, 
viz., 92,556. It is estimated that at least 100,000 
useless bulls should be castrated every year if 
the breed of cattle is to be improved. 


*Annual Report of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Central Provinces and Berar for the 
year ending March 31st, 1931. Nagpur, Govern- 
ment Printing, C.P. Price R.1-8-0. 
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The cattle breeding farms are under the 
management of the Agricultural Department but 
receive regular visits and professional advice 
from the veterinary staff. Propaganda work 
at the various cattle fairs and shows receives 
considerable attention. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The Government is appre- 
ciative of the work of the Department and the 
efficient administration of Major Stirling and 
Major Priston. It is obvious that the valuable 
work of the Department is merely limited by 
financial considerations. 

* 7. * * * 
Bihar and Orissa* 


The report is submitted to Government by 
Major Riley, the Director and Veterinary Ad- 
viser. He was on leave for part of the year 
when Mr. Garewal, from the Punjab, officiated. 
Mr. Quinlan, the previous Director, has now 
retired from the service. 

STAFF.—In addition to the Director, there are 
three Assistant Directors in charge of ranges. 
Mr. Sen, a State scholar, who has recently ob- 
tained the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, was appointed as a Special 
Oflicer for further training. The subordinate 
staff employed during the year amounted to 
12 Veterinary Inspectors and 136 Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons. 

DIsEASE.—The incidence of contagious disease 
is shown in a map which accompanies the re- 
port. On the whole, losses were normal, but 
comparatively healthy conditions prevailed in 
one range. LDreventive inoculation work had to 
be curtailed for financial reasons and the 
Government trust that treatment by ordinary 
measures will continue to be adopted in the first 
instance until financial conditions improve. 
There was an increase in the number of patients 
treated on tour and at the hospitals. There was 
also a satisfactory increase in the number of 
castrations performed. 

PATNA CATTLE BREEDING AND DAIRy FARM. 

The supervision of this farm is now under- 
taken by the recently appointed Principal of 
the Veterinary College. A successful year’s 
work is reported and there was a considerable 
increase in the revenue from the farm. A horse 
and cattle show was organised at Patna by 
Major Riley under the auspices of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
appears to have been eminently successful. 
Tue BIHAR AND ORISSA VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

A feature of the report is the opening at 
Patna of the Veterinary College to which the 
laboratory and serum depdét hitherto attached 
to the Central Range office were transferred. A 











*Annual Report of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. Bihar and Orissa, for the year ending 
March 31st, 1931. Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Patna. Price R.1. 





photograph of the main building of this new 
College is included in the report and it is re- 
markably impressive. 

There was considerable competition for the 
limited number of admissions and the Principal, 
Mr. Davis, is to be congratulated on a good 
beginning to his work. 

The local students who were studying at the 
Bengal Veterinary College at Calcutta were 
transferred and 28 were admitted, making a 
total of 52. The results of the examinations are 
reported to have been quite satisfactory. 

A Research Officer has been appointed and 
future work in this direction outlined. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The zeal and efficiency of 
Major Riley and Mr. Garewal are recognised 
by the Government, which states that they trust 
that the officers of the department will not allow 
themselves to be discouraged by the rigid econo- 
mies which have become necessary on account 
of retrenchment. 





BRITISH LIVESTOCK FOR JUGO-SLAVIA 

“Other countries are finding it desirable to 
reduce their commitments in regard to grain- 
growing and to swing over to livestock rearing,” 
says The Farmer and Stock-breeder. “One of 
these is Jugo-Slavia, one of the Balkan countries 
whose interests up to the present have been 
wholly arable. Low prices for wheat and grain 
generally have forced the Jugo-Slavs to look for 
more profitable outlets, and it is understood that 
there is soon to be a national campaign in favour 
of livestock and poultry produce. 

“First, Jugo-Slavia is credited with the idea 
of building up a new dairy herd based on a new 
breed. A Channel Islands correspondent states 
that the small but hardy native cattle of Jugo- 
Slavia will be crossed with Jerseys with the idea 
of producing milk of high butter-fat content. The 
country’s requirements are likely to be selected 
by a few dairy experts who are to come to 
England in the near future, under the leadership 
of Dr. Prohaska, head of the livestock section of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“In addition to dairy cattle, pigs are likely to 
be purchased here. Jugo-Slavia has a preference 
for Large Whites, and is credited with the idea 
of developing a pig industry founded largely on 
English breeds. If the financial arrangements are 
satisfactory English breeders —_ welcome such 
a bright turn to the pedigree stock export market 
as might be given by extensive purchases by 
Jugo-Slavia.” 

‘* 





* * * * 


Under crops and grasses in Great Britain there 
are 30,021,000 acres, and this area carries stock 
to an average value of ¢8 per acre. This state- 
ment was made by Mr. R. W. Haddon, Associate 
Editor of The Farmer and Stock-Breeder, when 
he addressed a gathering at the Northampton- 
shire Farm Institute, Moulton, recently. This is 
based on an estimation of the capital value of 
farm livestock in Great Britain at €241,543,474, 
made up as follows: cattle £127,793,450, sheep 
£66,432,500, pigs £9,862,000, horses (excluding 
light horses) £22,227,900, poultry £15,232,624. 
This does not take into account pedigree value. 
Given reasonable security in regard to price and 
better credit facilities, the average of stock could 
be considerably increased. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional iReports 
CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY* 


A meeting of the Central Division, N.V.M.A.., 
was held at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on 
Thursday, March 3rd, 1932, with the President, 
Major W. Hamilton Kirk, in the chair. 

The following were also present: Lieut.- 
Colonel E. C. Argyle, Captain L. S. Balls, 
Captain R. E. C. Bullen, Captain G. N. Bushman, 
Mr. H. E. Bywater, Miss A. M. Catchpole, Mr. 
©. Formston, Mr. L. Gabriel, Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Greenfield, Mr. S. Gourley, Mr. J... W. Holmes, 
Mr. Herbert King, Mr. H. C. P. King, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, Major Glyn Lloyd, Professor J. 
McCunn, Mr. J. W. MelIntosh, Professor J. 
Macqueen, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, Mr. W. 
Perryman, Mr. R. Philp, Mr. T. J. Richardson, 
Miss K. W. Shedlock, Miss M. Stewart, Mr. JJ. 
Stewart, Mr. A. W. Stableforth, Captain R. J. 
Stow, Major F. an Taylor, Captain W. K. 
Townson, Mr. A. S. Watson, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. 
J. D. Williams, pire G. H. Wooldridge, 
Professor J. G. Wright, Mr. J. F. Macdonald 
(Hon. Secretary) and ten visitors, including Dr. 
H. C. Bendixon of Copenhagen and Captain 
J. W. Beaumont. 

The minutes of the January meeting of the 
Society, which had been published in the 
Veterinary Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed and signed. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 
H. W. Dawes, Mr. H. D. Jones, Captain 8S. J. 
Motton, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Mr. R. A. Willett, 
Mr. F. W. Willett and Major R. F. Wall. 

Exhibit.—Mr. C. ForMsTon exhibited the front 
leg of a greyhound puppy, five months old, which 
ten days ago had a fracture of the radius and 
ulna. At the end of a week the proximal end 
of the fractured radius was protruding through 
the skin, although neither the bandage nor the 
splint was tight, and there was no infection 
apparent. The owner was advised to have it 
destroyed as the prognosis was grave as to its 
future ability as a racing greyhound. He (Mr. 
Formston) produced it to show the process of 
repair which had gone on since the fracture, 
which was only a week old; it was not in direct 
apposition, one end with the other, but not far 
out. The fractured bones were connected with 
fibrous tissue which appeared more or less 
cartilaginous. 

Mr. J. D. WILLIAMS enquired whether it was 
a compound fracture. Mr. Formston said he 
would not call it a compound fracture except 
in so far as there was an abrasion over one end 
of the fractured bone. For that reason he put 
on a loose splint with a loose bandage. Mr. 
Williams observed that he had had many such 





* Received for publication March 29th. 
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cases and found that, if the bandage was not 
put on too tightly, one could obtain good repair ; 
he would not have thought that in the case 
otf a five months old puppy necrosis would be 
found, and also the bone coming through. 

Mr. Formston stated that there was no 
evidence of necrosis. 

Elections.—The following members’ were 
elected: Mr. G. C. Knight (Wimbledon), Major 
G,. E. Oxspring (Aldershot), Major A. A. Pryer, 
b.s.o. (Farnham) and Mr. T. J. Richardson 
(Beckenham). 

Free Clinics.—With regard to the Report from 
the Committee re free clinics, Mr. J. WILLETT 
moved, and the Hon. SECRETARY seconded, that 
the names of the practitioners who had ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate in the 
suggested scheme, should be forwarded to the 
Headquarters of the R.S.P.C.A. requesting that 
they should be communicated to the local 
branches who, in their turn, should communicate 
with the veterinary surgeons. 

The resolution was carried by a majority. 

Paper.—The President now called upon Mr. 
Lewis Gabriel to read his paper entitled ‘* Com- 
mon Joint Conditions in Canine Patients.” 

[This paper, and a report of the discussion 
which ensued and of the essayist’s reply, are 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue.—Eb. ] 

Major GLyn LLoyd proposed a vote of thanks 
to the essayist, and this was supported by Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Formston and carried amid applause. 

The meeting terminated with the passing of a 
vote of thanks to the President for his conduct 
in the chair. 

ps F. Macponatp, H Hon. Sec retary. 


DERBYSHIRE VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 
POULTRY DISEASES DISCUSSED AT 
DERBY* 

A meeting of this Division was held at Derby 
on Tuesday, January 13th, 1932, when there 
were present the President (Mr. H. W. Steele 
Bodger), Messrs. Auchterlonie, Bagshaw, Eaton, 
Grace, Gunning, iregory, Levie, Morris, 
Stewart, Wilkinson. and W. J. Ironside (Hon. 
Secretary), Captain T. M. Doyle, Captain W. L. 
Shefiield and Mr. N. H. Burton were present 
as visitors. Apologies for inability to attend 
were received from Messrs. Cockburn, Evershed, 
Ludlow and Torrance. 

Owing to unavoidable delay, the President 
was unable to take the chair during the first 
part of the meeting and his place was taken 
by the past-President, Captain O. V. Gunning. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the Record, were taken as read and 
signed. 


*Received for publication March 23rd, 
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Election of New Member.—Mr. Il. B. A. Grace 
was elected to membership. 

Report of Committee appointed to consider the 
question of provision of free treatment for sick 
animals of the poor.—This report, presented by 
the Secretary, stated that, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Torrance, the Committee had met at his 
(Office, and that three meetings had been held. 

The findings of the Committee were :— 

(1) That the centralised system was likely 
to be most effective and that the de- 
centralised system had little to re- 
commend it. 

(2) That such a system might well be 
operated in three centres in the area. 

The report further stated that attempts to 
obtain the necessary veterinary co-opera- 
tion had succeeded only in so far as one 
centre was concerned and that the question of 
discussing the matter with the lecal branch of 
the R.S.P.C.A. had been undertaken by a local 
body of veterinary surgeons. 

The Committee was strengthened by appoint- 
ment to it of Mr. Levie and Mr. Wilkinson. 


TALK ON POULTRY DISEASES BY 
CAPTAIN T. M. DOYLE 


Before passing to the mention of specific 
diseases, Captain Doyle laid emphasis upon the 
importance of the poultry industry at the pre- 
sent time.and pointed out that a great portion 
of poultry products were derived from poultry 
on general farms. He thought that since veteri- 
nary practitioners were, in the ordinary course 
of events, visiting these farms, they could with 
benefit display greater interest in poultry 
diseases. He mentioned that in consequence of 
this lack of interest the field was being ex- 
ploited by others less well qualified. Captain 
Doyle’s remarks upon specific diseases were 
illustrated by lantern slides and with commend- 
able precision he outlined the important points 
relating to bacillary white diarrheea, coccidiosis, 
fowl-pox and tuberculosis. Captain Doyle also 
made mention of fowl typhoid, fowl cholera, 
Neweastle disease, contagious catarrh, and 
paralysis. 

With reference to paralysis, he said he was 
in complete ignorance as to the cause and he 
deplored the tendency towards finding some 
sort of explanation by the advancement of this, 
that, and the other theory. He thought that 
the more theories advanced the greater the 
confusion. 

Fow! cholera was of distinctly rare occurrence 
in this country and this in spite of the fact that 
the condition was quite commonly diagnosed. 
He maintained that such a diagnosis was com- 
monly in error and pointed out that in this 
ease diagnosis depended not only on the isola- 
tion of a bipolar organism: the organism must 
be shown to be pathogenic. 


— ee —— 
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Regarding fowl plague and Newcastle disease, 
Captain Doyle stated that, although neither con- 
dition existed in the country at present, one or 
both might appear at any time. He considered 
that infection might be introduced in frozen 
poultry. 

Speaking of coccidiosis the lecturer pointed 
out that a revision of views had become neces- 
sary in that it had now to be realised that young 
adult birds were commonly affected. He did 
not find himself able to recommend any line of 
curative treatment for the condition. 

With reference to avian tuberculosis, the 
avian type of bacillus was commonly the cause 
of disease in pigs. 

The majority of those present contributed to 
the discussion and all voiced their apprecia- 
tion of Captain Doyle’s clear exposition of the 
points he made. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, Captain 
Doyle was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Thanks were also returned to Mr. Bond for 
making arrangements for the use of the room 
and the lantern. 

Next Meeting.—It was agreed that the next 
meeting be held at Tamworth and that the date 
be April 19th. 

WILLIAM J. IRONSIDE, Hon. Secretary. 








IMPROVEMENT OF LIVESTOCK 


The Ministry of Agriculture has recently re- 
issued its leaflet entitled “Scheme for’ the 
Improvement of Livestock.” The main object of 
the scheme is to advertise the value of using 
pedigree sires for grading-up farm stock. The 
scheme also encourages the keeping of records 
of the milk yield of cows, with a view to getting 
rid of poor milkers and to obtaining knowledge 
by which to —— rationing and productive- 
ness of milking herds. 

Under the scheme, grants are awarded by the 
Ministry to enable farmers to obtain, at reason- 
able service fees, the use of pedigree bulls and 
boars which have been approved by the 
Ministry’s Livestock Officers. A few grants for 
the improvement of Welsh Mountain sheep are 
provided, and grants are also made to Heavy 
Horse Societies for the hiring of stallions, and 
to Societies whose members record the milk 
yield of their cows. Grants are made only to 
societies of farmers and not to individuals, so 
that for the purpose of receiving a grant it 
becomes necessary, where at present no society 
exists, for one to be formed. An exception to 
this rule is made in certain cases as regards 
boars. 

A further advantage that the scheme has for 
farmers is that under the operation of it they 
can obtain practical advice and assistance on 
livestock matters from the Livestock Officers of 
the Ministry, whose duty it is to supervise the 
scheme. 

Some general particulars of the operation of 
the scheme are given -in the leaflet under the 
heads of (1) Bulls; (2) Boars; (3) Rams; (4) Heavy 
Horses, and (5) Milk Recording. Applications 
from societies or individuals desiring a grant 
under the scheme should be addressed to the 
Livestock Officer for the County in which, appli- 
cants live, c/o the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1, 
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HUNTING AS A FINANCIAL ASSET TO 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 


““ With the end of the season in sight it is more 
than interesting to calculate the approximate 
amount of money which hunting circulates in 
this country,” says The Field of March 26th. 

“So great are its ramifications, and so stagger- 
ing the total eventually arrived at, that it is no 
easy task to calculate the amount of money which 
is at stake. From statistics compiled by the 
British Feld Sports Society, including those col- 
lected from the secretaries of nearly every pack 
of hounds in the country, it has been found that 
on a conservative estimate the average number 
of horses kept solely for hunting purposes in each 
hunt numbers 172, giving a total over the whole 
country of over 40,000. 

“We may take this farther. There are over 
200 packs of foxhounds hunting in England, 
Scotland and Wales. There are also nine packs 
of staghounds and 39 packs of harriers and 
beagles, a total of 248 packs. If we estimate that 
keeping 25 couples of fox or staghounds comes 
to approximately £750 per annum, added to which 
there are licences, clothes for hunt servants, 
covert rents and earth-stopping, we see what an 
immense amount of money is circulated through- 
out the country by hounds alone. It costs, 
roughly, £30 per annum to keep one couple of 
foxhounds and about £16 to £20 for the upkeep 
of a couple of harrier, beagle or basset hounds. 
Then in wages alone the sum of £1,978,000 is 
paid out every year, without taking into con- 
sideration veterinary fees, shoeing and saddlery. 

“What of the horses which carry us over 
galloping pastureland or the red loam of plough? 
There must be as least 40,000 hunters—and by 
that expression we mean horses over five years 
old—in the country to-day. The annual cost of 
keeping one hunter for 36 weeks in the stable 
and some sixteen weeks in home paddocks is 
approximately £90 per annum. It should be re- 
called by those to whom the abolition of any 
form of hunting would bring untold joy, that very 
nearly £45 of that £90 is spent in wages, while, 
directly or indirectly, the balance benefits the 
farmer for oats and hay, bran and bedding. But 
we are speaking of hunters in work. We have 
not included the 5,000 brood mares which are 
the foundation of the hunter breed. Each brood 
mare would cost at least £40 per year to keep, 
and it is safe to say that the 20,000 head of young 
stock horses and mares under five years old cost 
at least £600,000 to rear and keep, to break and 
make, and if we add £150,000, which is the cost 
of the total upkeep of the brood mares, we arrive 
at a total which effectually refutes statements to 
the effect that our England is no longer the horse 
mart of the world. 

“It is evident that the direct value of hunting 
ito the English countryside and agriculture ex- 
ceeds at least £2,000,000 a year, which, after all, 
is only a moderate estimate. The shoeing smiths 
and the saddlers each draw £200,000 from hunt- 
ing, and the veterinary profession is interested 
to the amount of nearly £100,000. Well over 
£100,000 is spent on clothes and liveries, a large 
proportion of which goes to benefit the country 
tailors, and we have disregarded the money which 
is brought into any countryside by puppy shows, 
luncheons and Point-to-Points, which may be 
pe at another £100,000 to benefit the rural 
ife generally. But perhaps the most important 
factor of all is the enormous figure of over 


£2,000,000 spent in wages, which proves beyond 
all doubt that hunting alone gives direct employ- 
ment to over 20,000 men and the support of their 
families. 
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“The actual sum of money circulated in the 
villages and small towns from Dartmoor to the 
Border, from Essex to Monmouthshire, is still far 
greater than this, for any hunting man and 
woman living or merely staying in the country 
in order to hunt can hardly fail to spend twice 
as much through the house and hunting box as 
he or she spends directly on foxhunting, Unfor- 
tunately the figures for this expenditure are not 
calculable, but if we place a minimum estimate 
of £5,000,000 which is spent on actual hunting 
and add £7,000,000 spent throughout the season 
on hunting boxes, hunt balls, entertainment, 
clothes and subscriptions, we arrive at the enor- 
mous total of £12,000,000 spent annually on a 
sport which, though the economists may argue is 
a luxury, is one that is a direct financial asset to 
the countryside.” 








THEORY OF ORIGIN OF TUMOURS 


Mr. Lockhart Mummery, in the course of a 
lecture on the origin of tumours delivered on 
March 10th, is reported by The Times to have 
said that no complete theory of tumours had 
satisfactorily explained why occasionally certain 
cells in the body, which appeared to be normal 
cells, behaved abnormally by growing at an exces- 
sive rate—that was to say, faster than the normal 
rate of the tissue to which they belonged. It was 
this excessive growth-rate of apparently normal 
cells which produced a tumour. It was an altera- 
tion in the behaviour of the cell, not in its 
apparent structure, which characterised the 
tumour cell. 

Practically all the cells in the human body 
reproduced themselves from time to time to make 
up for the wearing out of the tissues, and the rate 
of reproduction varied according to the par- 
ticular tissue and the wear it was wthintied to. 
There were two kinds of reproduction: the re- 
production of what we called the individual by 
the fusion of two germ cells, which resulted in 
a new individual, and the reproduction of the 
cells themselves, which took place by simple 
division of the cell. 

We knew that all cells, whether germ cells or 
somatic cells, always bred true to their parent 
cells, and that it was the genes within the nucleus 
of the cell which controlled the behaviour of 
the cells and ensured that they bred true to their 
parentage. It had been proved that under certain 
unusual conditions a change of mutation could 
be produced in the genes within the nucleus of 
the cell, and that when such a gene mutation 
occurred the change would be inherited by all 
the descendants of that particular cell. Such 
changes (gene mutations) could be produced by 
X-rays, changes in the environment, and by sub- 
slances in food. If these changes or mutations of 
the genes could occur in germ cells, it was obvious 
that they could also occur in the ordinary tissue 
cells. 

Tumours were caused by a mulation of certain 
of the genes which controlled the reproductive 
properties of the cell. A cell, the genes of which 
had undergone such a mutation as the result, for 
instance, of excessive sunlight or exposure to 
X-rays, would pass on this alteration or change 
to its daughter cells when it next reproduced 
itself, and if the mutation was one for excessive 
reproduction a colony of such cells would begin 
to form which would increase at the expense of 
the normal cells. Such a colony of cells growing 
too fast was a tumour and threatened the life of 
the whole organism. Tumours were due to gene 
mutation of the adult tissue cells—the somatic 
cells. 
“This theory of the origin of tumours,” 
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Mr. Lockhart Mummery said, “ cannot be proved 
by direct experiment, and we must rely on logical 
deductions from observed facts. The chief 
reason for believing that it is the true explana- 
tion is that it enables all the known facts about 
tumours, both in animals and plants, to be fitted 
together into a comprehensible whole. It is the 
missing piece of the jig-saw puzzle. This theory 
explains why tumour cells are specific to the 
tissue in which they arise. It explains why 
tumours grow from their own cells and not by 
converting the neighbouring cells into tumour 
cells. It explains why there are so many different 
agents of totally different kinds which can pro- 
duce cancer. It explains the latent period of 
tumour formation, and why there is such a great 
variety of tumours. In fact, it appears to explain 
all the observed facts with regard to tumours. 

“ It follows that if this theory of gene mutation 
of simple, or somatic, cells is true, then there must 
be examples of gene mutations other than for 
excessive reproduction, which produce abnormal 
conditions in the bhody tissues. There are 
examples of such mutations in many of the 
melanotic and keratotic changes which are seen 
in the skin—xXeroderma pigmentosum is an in- 
stance—-and it is probable that many diseases 
can be thus explained besides tumours. Some of 
the leukaemias probably originate in this way.” 


MUSK RATS 

The musk rat, which is a native of North 
America, is a very prolific animal which, when 
at liberty, causes extensive damage to river banks 
and water courses by burrowing and building 
obstructions in the beds of streams, after the 
fashion of the beaver. It also causes damage to 
agricultural crops, fresh water fish and molluscs, 
and may attack small livestock. 

In the exercise of the powers conferred on 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland under the Destruc- 
tive Imported Animals Act, 1932, an Order has 
been issued prohibiting as from May Ist, 1932, 
the importation into or keeping of musk rats in 
Great Britain except under licence granted by 
the Minister as respects England and Wales and 
by the Depariment of Agriculture for Scotland as 
respects Scotland. 

The Minister and the Secretary of State are 
about to issue Regulations laying down the condi- 
tions under which licences to import and keep 
musk rats will be granted. 

Under the Act of 1932, an occupier of land 
on which musk rats are at large is required 
under penalty to give notice forthwith to the 
Minister or to the Department, as the case may 
be, and in view of the damage caused by these 
animals when at liberty, farmers and members 
of the public generally are asked to co-operate 
by killing any musk rats which may be found 
at large, or by notifying the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries or the Department of Agricul- 
lure for Scotland of the locality where any musk 
rat may have been seen. 

Apart from the penalties to which a person is 
liable on conviction for importing or keeping 
musk rats without a licence, the Act makes it an 
offence for any person to turn loose any musk 
rat or wilfully allow a musk rat to escape, 

. . * * * 

A species of fleas, Xenopsylla cheopis, obtained 
from wild rats, has been demonstrated to be 
capable of transmitting endemic typhus, or Brill’s 
disease, a mild type of typhus which occurs to a 
considerable extent in South-Eastern United 
States. It is regarded as the probable agency 
through which natural infection occurs in man, 
in this area. 
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Notes and News 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


April 11th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, 
Edinburgh. 

April 12th.—N.V.M.A. 
Edinburgh. 

April 14th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red _ Lion 
Square, W.C.1. 

April 15th.—Meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Bath. 

April 18th.—N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee, 
2, Verulam Buildings, W.C.i, 
4.30 p.m. 

May 5th.—R.C.V.S. Last day for Nomina- 
tions for election to Council. 

May 12th.—D.V.S.M. Examination entries 
due. 

May 19th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers issued. 

May 26th.—R.C.V.S. Last day for receipt of 
Voting Papers. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meet- 
ing. V.V.B. Fund = Annual 
General Meeting. 

June 9th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examination 


Council Meeting, 


begins. 

June 138th.—D.V.S.M. Oral Examination 
begins. 

June 29th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings 
begin. 


June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 
July 1st.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 
July 6th.—R.C.V.S. Summer Examinations 


begin. 
Aug. 8th-13th.—N.V.M.A. Jubilee Congress at 
Folkestone. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


Our readers will unite with us in heartily con- 
gratulating Major-General Sir John Moore upon 
the fact that, as revealed in the report of the 
annual meeting of the National Horse Association 

ublished in this issue, he has been chosen as 

resident-elect to succeed Lord Mildmay of Flete 
at the close of the present year. None merits the 
honour more than Sir John, who has devoted a 
vast amount of time and effort, particularly of a 
literary nature, to further the interests of an 
organisation which is proving an invaluable asset 
in the campaign for the retention of the horse 
in transport. 


Bristol University is to confer the service 
degree of B.Sc. (Agr.) on Major A. C. Duncan, T.p., 
F.R.C.V.S., Of Cirencester, Recognised Teacher in 
Veterinary Science in the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester. 


Velerinarian as —n pore Contain —Mr. 
H. Bell, mM.n.c.v.s., of Maidenhead, the popular 


and energetic Secretary of the Royal Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A, has been elected Captain of 
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the newly-formed Berks County Rugby Football 
Club. Both Mr. H. Bell and his brother, Mr. J. 
Bell, M.R.C.v.S., have played regularly for some 
seasons for the Thames Valley Rugby Ulub, whose 
headquarters are at Maidenhead, and have filled 
the position of Captain of that Club. Messrs, Bell 
come of a football family, as other brothers have 
played in and refereed important matches. 
R.CG.V.S. OBITUARY 

_CAMERON, John, at Hollowell Grange, Creaton, 
Northampton. Graduated Edinburgh, April 17th, 
1868; died March 20th, 1932, aged 86 years. 

MITCHELL, John Gordon Carle, Village Croft, 
Alford, Aberdeenshire. Graduated Edinburgh, 
December 18th, 1924; died March 30th, 1932, 
aged 32 years. — 

* * * * * 
“THE VETERINARY BULLETIN ” 

We hope that many of our readers will take 
advantage of the offer made in our advertisement 
columns by the Editorial Committee of that most 
informative monthly abstract publication, The 
Veterinary Bulletin, to forward a sample copy on 
receipt of a post-card addressed to The Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Health, Veterinary Laboratory, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Weybridge. 

* * * * * 


EDINBURGH DEGREE OF B.SC. iN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 
At the recent examinations for the degree of 
B.Sc. in Veterinary Science conferred by the 
University of Edinburgh, the following candi- 
dates passed in the respective examinations :— 
Entomology and Parasitology.—James S. Blair, 
M.R.C.V.S., Norman P. Male, M.R.C.V.S. 
Genetics.—George Briggs, George J. Christie, 
James Graham, Alexander Kelly, George B. Lewis, 
Norman P. Male, M.R.C,v.s., and William Simpson. 
Physiology.——William W. Wilson. 
. . * . * 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 
A Sessional Meeting will be held at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1, on Tuesday, April 12th, at 6 p.m., 
when a _ discussion will take place on “ The 
Bacteriology of Milk and Methods of Sampling.” 
The chair will be occupied by Dr, Charles 
Porter, the Chairman of the Council of the Insti- 
tute. 
* * * * * 


NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION 


Lord Mildmay of Flete presided at the Council 
meeting of the Nations 
Great Britain on March 31st, and proposed the 
election of 28 new members. 

Sir John Moore reported that the Publicity 
Committee had been in communication with 
many Borough and Rural District Councils as 
regards horse transport costs for Corporation 
work, and that some 750 copies of Leaflet No. 27 
showing the latest costings of horse versus motor 
transport had been circulated to those interested. 
The Secretary had written several articles on the 
subject, which had been printed in London and 
provincial papers. Several local societies had 
kindly taken supplies of literature for distribu- 


lion. The Committee desired to acknowledge 
with thanks copies of recent books issued 
concerning horses, kindly presented to the 


Sir John 


Association by authors and publishers. 


Horse Association of 
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Moore stated that the ‘“ Horse Owner’s Reference 
Book ” publication had received very satisfactory 
reviews in the press, and that copies had been 
sent to all members, to London and provincial 
clubs, to organisations interested in horses, etc. 
A steady demand was now being received for 
this book at Ils. per copy. The Committee con- 
sidered suggestions for improvement and decided 
to include in future issues a list of National Hunt 
fixtures, list of Heavy Horse Hiring Societies, 
official system of description of colours and 
markings of horses, and other improvements, 
which it was hoped would make the book a 
comprehensive statement of all facts appertaining 
to the horse. 

Colonel Percy Laurie submitted a 
timating that the Lord Mayor of 
presented the Association’s Bravery awards to 
Messrs. Healey and Austin at the Town Hall, 
Leeds. Further cases where bravery had been 
exhibited in saving or attempting to save the 
life of horses or ponies were considered. 

Sir Walter Gilbey reported that subscriptions 
received to date amounted to £310 10s., 158 mem- 
bers being in arrear and only eight members 
withdrawn. This was considered satisfactory. 
only three months of the year having lapsed. 

It was reported that Mr. C. Barker would repre- 
sent the Shire Horse Society on the Council, Mr, 
kK. C. Bacon the Suffolk Horse Society and Mr. 
H. F. Sturdy the Worshipful Company of 
Saddlers. The members learnt with interest thal 
a Horse Association had been formed in Victoria 
(Australia) on similar lines to the Association. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 


At the annual general meeting of members fol- 
lowing the Council meeting, the balance sheet 
and report of the Council was submitted, indicat- 
ing that the membership now stood at 115 
societies and 369 private subscribers, ¥ total of 
484 as compared with 385 last year. 

Lord Mildmay, presenting the report, called 
attention to the fact that every Private and 
Municipal Bill presented to Parliament had been 
examined with the object of securing amend- 
ments, where necessary, to clauses inimical to 
the interests of horse owners. He considered that 
a considerable amount of work with little pub- 
licity had been carried out in this way. Lord 
Mildmay further called attention to the success 
attendant upon the issue of the ‘“ Horse Owner’s 
Reference Book,” and to the excellent results 
achieved by the Slippery Roads Committee. 

The adopted report indicated that Lord 
Mildmay of Flete would be President during the 
vear, with Major-General Sir John Moore as 
President-elect. 

The Fell Pony Society brought forward the 
question of the future of the Fell Pony now that 
Government grants had been withdrawn. These 
grants had ensured that only stallions of pure 
type were used,-and had kept the breed together, 
with the result that the Fell Pony was better than 
it had ever been, The Secretary mentioned that 
in one Northumberland Colliery 1,300 ponies 
were used, and he solicited the support of the 
Association in overtures to the Government for 
the renewal of Premiums. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed and referred to the Council 
for further consideration. 

Members present commented upon the satis- 
factory position of the Association, and congratu- 
lated the executive upon the fact that’ the 
Association was daily increasing in strength and 
importance. A very hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the retiring President, Major-General 
Geoffrey H. A. White, for his whole-hearted work 
during the past year, 


report in- 
Leeds had 
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Army Remounts.—The Parliamentary agent re- 
ported that several questions had been asked in 
Parliament with regard to the source of origin of 
Army Remounts. The War Oflice provided the 
following figures for the year ended January 31st 
last: Gre: it Britain 789, Irish Free State 350 and 
Foreign Countries 1. Mr, Duff Cooper had further 
intimated that the policy of purchasing as many 
as possible in Great Britain would continue to be 
pursued. 

The President reported that, as a result of the 
recent voting paper sent to all members, the 
following had been elected members of the 
Council for a period of three years:-—Mr. Nigel C. 
Colman, M.p., Major-General Sir John Moore, 
Lieut.-Colonel Percy Laurie, Colonel F. G. Barker, 
Lady Hunloke, Captain E. T, Morris, Captain J. 
Bailward, Major H. Faudel-Phillips, Mr. Charles 
Franklin and Mr. Fred Smith. 


* * * * * 
CANINE POWERS OF PERCEPTION 

“The correspondence that has been proceed- 
ing in The Times leaves no doubt that dogs are 
capable of recognising colours,” writes the 
Kennel Correspondent of that paper in a recent 
issue, “I had an open mind on the subject until 
an Alsatian puppy came into my possession that 
exhibited a curious aversion from anything white, 
and inquiries among breeders elicited the infor- 
mation that many other dogs of the kind shared 
the peculiarity. The appearance of a maid in 

‘ap and apron, though he had known the girl for 
months, would make him bark disapprovingly 
and take cover behind a chair. That his dislike 
was not to the maid herself was apparent from 
the fact that as soon as she put on her outdoor 
clothes he would go for a walk with her on the 
most friendly terms, Five minutes after return- 
ing he would bark if she appeared in uniform. 
What is more strange is that his dislike of white 
cap and apron should have been stronger than 
the evidence of his nose, which must have in- 
formed him that she was a friend. 

“ Although he is now in his seventh year he 
has never mastered his fear of a white uniform 
and, sociable as he is with anyone else, he will 
have nothing to do with a person so dressed. 
The flapping of any white material also excites 
signs of timidity. In other respects he is bold 
enough. As I write these words a friend informs 
me of a Pekingese that snaps at people with white 
hair. 

“As a rule, I think, the nose is a dog’s in- 
telligence officer rather than his eye. At least, 
many fail to recognise human acquaintances uhtil 
they ‘wind’ them. Then there is no uncertainty. 
Canine powers of perception seem to work within 
restricted areas. Time after time | have shown 
life-size paintings of dogs to living dogs without 
evoking the slightest interest, nor have my dogs 
ever, with one exception, taken any notice of 
voices over the wireless or from a gramophone, 
This is singular, considering how realistic they 
are. Once, it is true, realism played a practical 
joke on my Alsatian. For a purpose of illustrating 
his point a lecturer used emphatically the words 

‘bad dog!’ The dog jumped up to see who was 
reproving him. 

“We have not yet reached the limits of the 
canine ability to assimilate education. For in- 
stance, how many words does your dog know? 
If you make a careful count you will probably 
be ‘surprised at their fewness, yet an Alsatian in 
Germany is said to have satisfied learned pro- 
fessors that he was familiar with 400 words. Sir 
Walter Scott, speaking of his bull terrier Camp, 
‘the wisest dog I have ever had,’ said, ‘I taught 
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him to understand a great many words, insomuch 
that I am positive that the communication betwixt 
the — species and ourselves might be greatly 
ae . . He certainly had a singular 
kno edge ‘of the spoken language.’ Probably one 
would be correct in saying that a dog’s education 
proceeds on mechanical lines rather than literary, 
though he can be taught the virtue of self-control, 
and he may displa ‘naturally altruistic qualities 
that are an exsmngie to men. His mind is more 
primitive than ours, however, inasmuch as he 
does not understand the reason for performing 
the actions that he has learnt.” 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday —— insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for pubiication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his SS 
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SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN DIVISION 


DOUBLE INTRADERMAL TUBERCULIN TEST 
DEMONSTRATION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I refer to the report of the meeting of the 
above Division which appeared in last week’s 
issue of the Veterinary Record. 

It was reported, in respect of No. 5 of the 
demonstration animals, which had passed the 
test, that a very small heokoen had been found in 
one bronchial gland which had the appearance 
of a small tuberculous focus, but which, on 
account of its doubtful character, had been sub- 
mitted to a biological test. The test was carried 
out in the laboratory of this department and Mr. 
Joweltt’s report is as follows:— 

Re Specimen: Bronchial and Mediastinal 
Lymphatic Glands of Cow (labelled No. 5) re- 
ceivea February 10th, 1932. 

In one of the bronchial glands a_ small 
nodular lesion—little larger than a pin head in 
size—was present. The remaining glands were 
normal in appearance. 

Biological test.—The small nodular lesion 
above referred to was dissected out (with 
sterile instruments) and inserted bodily under 
the skin of a guinea-pig, the ventral abdominal 
region being the site of inoculation. 

Result.—Fifty-one days after inoculation the 
guinea-pig died from an intercurrent disease 
(pericarditis), 

Post-mortem examinalion.—At the site of 
inoculation a pea-like nodular lesion of fibrous 
consistency and with caseo-purulent contents 
was present. Smears prepared therefrom re- 
vealed the presence of acid-fast bacilli in fair 
nuinbers. The related lymphatic glands (supra 
slernal and prepectoral) were considerably 
enlarged and acid-fast bacilli were found in 
smears from these glands. 

In the spleen three pin-head nodules were 
discovered. Here again smears disclosed the 
presence of acid- fast “bacilli when microscopic- 
ally examined. 

It is evident, therefore, that the nodular lesion 
present in the bronchial gland of Cow No. 5 was 
tuberculous and that active and living tubercle 
bacilli were present therein. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. GOFTON. 





Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
Public Health Chambers, 
Johnston Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 
April 4th, 1932. 








